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The paschal mystery 


There is a way of submitting to dogma, says Henri de Lubac, which 
is little less than a refusal to take any interest in its content. At the practical 
level, this attitude tends to relegate all the mysteries of faith to a region which 
has no connection with the intellect—a sort of exile in which they have little 
chance to be the light of our living. 

In answer to de Lubac’s challenge, recent studies in the theology 
of redemption are bringing to light the importance of the resurrection of Christ 
as an essential moment in the history of salvation. For centuries the resurrec- 
tion was at best the rallying point of Christian apologetes who saw in the 
miraculous rising from the tomb the clinching proof of Christ’s divinity. But 
the resurrection prompted no discussion as a salvific event. Easter Sunday was 
the colorful epilogue to the somber drama of salvation, totally enacted on 
Calvary, which reached its climax at the ninth hour on Good Friday. But the 
truth of the matter is that without Easter Sunday, Good Friday is a mean- 
ingless and grotesque failure. Without the resurrection there is no redemption. 

Can we assign any cause for this truncated view of redemption? 
Traditional manuals of theology constructed a theology of redemption based 
almost exclusively on the notions of a vicarious payment of a debt, a juridical 
satisfaction, a moral reparation. A strictly juridical and moral concept of 
redemption impoverishes the total, living reality which is our redemption. 
It stifles the cry that rang from the lips of St. Paul, “If Christ has not risen, 
you are still in your sins” (1 Cor. 15:17). More than just a reparation or 
a satisfaction, says Lucien Cerfaux, the redemption is a new creation, and 
the first cell of that new creation is the risen and glorified Christ. 

The new, vital interest in the resurrection as a salvific event is 
accelerated by the large volume of theological research and writings currently 
centering on the paschal mystery. The enthusiasm for the resurrection is not 
an innovation, but a restoration—a recovery of the primitive Christian kerygma 
which hailed the resurrection as the central mystery of salvation. Aware of 
the promising new perspectives in the theology of redemption, THEOLOGY 
DIGEST ‘in this issue devotes its pages to a stimulating collection of articles 
dealing with the mystery of salvation, and particularly with the resurrection. 
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The continuing dialogue 


The supernatural 


Eprtor: It is heartening to see theolo- 
gians at work on the “focus of all Christian 
living and thinking,” namely, “the Problem 
of the Supernatural” by Richard Bruch 
(TD, Winter 1960, p. 25). It was not al- 
ways thus: “many theologians contemned 
the doctrine of the supernatural as an un- 
important scholastic subtlety . . .” (ibid.). 

Certainly, Father Juan Alfaro, S.J., rec- 
ognizes the importance of the problem in 
his article on the transcendence and im- 
manence of the supernatural (op. cit., pp. 
30-36), and he addresses himself to it with 
courtesy and competence. 

And yet theologians too often work under 
the lash when they (not the two here cited) 
are not working with the lash. The lash? 
It has several strands. The first strand is 
this: one’s own reading of the documents. 
Obviously one cannot do other than read 
documents in one’s own way. That is not 
the point. The point is, theologian No. 1’s 
own reading of documents soon becomes the 
document itself. To this first strand two 
others are sure to affix themselves: Theo- 
logian No. 2’s different reading of the same 
document, which different reading by hypo- 
thesis has also become the document itself, 
so threatens and affrights the first theolo- 
gian’s reading that he “clams up” or else 
writes anemic theology. And so, theologian 
No. 1 works under the lash of theologian 
No. 2, unless indeed, he persists in taking 
his own reading for the document itself, 
and then he will flail theologian No. 2 with 
his own lash. 

The above situation cannot be thoroughly 
remedied by charity alone. It can be rem- 
edied by charity and knowledge. Knowl- 
edge! What knowledge? Knowledge of the 
facts, of the arts and sciences, the knowl- 
edge of nature if you will, the knowledge 
in short of any field upon which a theolo- 
gian wishes to pronounce. 

To illustrate the sort of knowledge I 
mean by an example of its absence, I once 
heard an ecclesiastic solemnly state that 
“a Christian education, as our Holy Father 
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so well says, lies in ‘seeking first the king- 
dom of God and his justice. . . .’” Clearly, 
the ecclesiastic knew nothing about educa- 
tion and still less about Scripture. And 
here’s another which I heard from one who 
was there: A theologian, pointing to the 
passage in Humani Generis to the effect 
that some theologians “undermine the genu- 
ine gratuity of the supernatural order when 
they claim that God cannot create intellec- 
tual beings without ordering and calling 
them to the beatific vision,” said: “This is 
a condemnation of de Lubac.” What non- 
sense! That theologian had apparently 
never read de Lubac, who had explicitly 
said that God can create, etc. 

And indeed it is de Lubac who must 
eventually be encountered in this matter of 
the relation of nature to supernature. Has 
he been? I know of only one and him a 
philosopher (Dr. A. C. Pegis, in “Nature 
and Spirit . .. ,” Proceedings, ACPA, 
1949) who has faced the issue, raised by 
de Lubac, with an insight and sympathy 
which won de Lubac’s entire approval. 
Pegis could do this because hé possessed an 
understanding of an “end” and of the his- 
tory of the notion of nature which was 
equal to de Lubac’s own. Father Alfaro 
it seems does not (7D, p. 33, col. 2): He 
still thinks that an “end” in which there 
is no quiescence is still an end. What is 
needed here is a square look at the meaning 
and the history of the notion of an “end.” 

Theology as queen of the sciences may 
or may not pronounce upon all the arts and 
sciences just as she pleases. But this priv- 
ilege also imposes an obligation upon the 
queen, the obligation, namely, of finding 
out what is the best of the scientific and 
artistic knowledges. That obligation is 
surely not met by writing off, say, Court- 
ney Murray or Teilhard de Chardin or 
Walter Ong or H. de Lubac; not met, I 
mean, unless one possesses a knowledge of 
political philosophy equal to Murray’s, a 
knowledge of evolution equal. to de Char 
din’s, of literature equal to Ong’s, a knowl- 
edge of the notion and the history of 
“nature” equal to de Lubac’s. In sum, the- 





ology would thrive better if theologians 
investigated nature more thoroughly. Fail- 
ing that investigation, the queen of the 
sciences can progress only to 
imperialist. 


being an 


GERARD SMiTH, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Transubstantiation 


Eprtor: In presenting G.-C. Smit’s ar- 
ticle, “The moment of transubstantiation” 
(TD, Winter 1960, 37-41), you assert 
(italics added) “In the early Church, tran- 
substantiation in the Mass was attributed 
not only to the words of our Lord, ‘This 
is my body; this is my blood,’ but also to 
the epiclesis—the prayer of petition to the 
Holy Spirit to consecrate the species.” 

This statement, if you permit my saying 
it, flies in the face of the Church's careful 
keeping of her precious eucharistic deposit. 

Even in the mystery of faith there is tem- 
poral acquisition. The Church never doubted 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. But un- 
derstanding the precise mode and moment 
this presence is effected, namely, by saying 
just these words, “This is my body; this is 
my blood,’ is an insight reached only in 
the ninth century debates on the Eucharist. 
Edmund Bishop’s detailed study, “The Mo- 
ment establishes that 
Florus of Lyons (roughly 860) is the first 
to “point out that the words of our Lord 
in the canon are those that have consecra- 
tory effect” (Dom. R. H. Connolly [introd. 
and trans.], The Liturgical Homilies of 
Narsai [“Texts and Studies,” Vol. 8, No. 1 
(Cambridge : The University Press, 1909) ], 
Appendix, p. 128). Christians had always 
known in general that Christ was present 
after the proferred bread and wine has been 
“eucharistized” by the prayer of the priest, 
(the words are Justin’s). They knew that 
the eucharistic prayer, or Canon, invaria- 
bly contained Christ’s words in the cenacle, 
“This is my body; this my blood.” But to 
boil off the non-consecratory parts of this 
Canon took centuries. The task was done 
about 900. That 
Church took an 


of Consecration,” 


work accomplished, the 
unchanging attitude to- 


wards a “new-style” epiclesis, the one you 
describe correctly, “the prayer of petition to 
the Holy Spirit to consecrate the species.” 


Early Canons, extempore or fixed, had 
near the end a blessing for those to receive 
Communion. About 400, some liturgies be- 
gan to recast this into a grand new element, 
an invocation to the Holy Spirit to effect 
the consecration. Now, once the Church 
knew that transubstantiation was completed 
on reciting, “This is my body; this is my 
blood,” she steadfastly denied place for 
epiclesis within the consecrating process. 
Scholasticism later coined the word, Tran- 
substantiation, “fittingly and properly,” 
Trent found. 

The Church lets people say an epiclesis- 
prayer (if they insist) and most non-Latin 
liturgies have one, but this is not “to 
postulate two Eucharists,” or “to 
divergence of doctrine.” 

Permit me, then, to recast your opening 
sentence along this line: “In the early 
Church transubstantiation . . . was attrib- 
uted neither to the words of our Lord, .. . 
nor to the epiclesis, but solely to a long 
eucharistic prayer embodying the words 
Christ spoke at the Last Supper, ‘This is 
my body; this is my blood.’” 

GeraLp Earp, S.J. 


create 


St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


More on war 


Eprtor: John Courtney Murray, S.J., as 
I understand him (7D, Autumn 1959, 131- 
37), believes that nuclear warfare may be 
lawful under certain circumstances. Yet he 
denounces as “atrocities” the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Moreover, he 
quotes and endorses a pronouncement by 
Pope Pius XII that “the annihilation .. . 
of all human life within the bomb’s radius 
of action . . . is not morally permitted on 
any account.” The only conclusion I can 
draw is that in Father Murray's opinion 
the only nuclear warfare permissible under 
any circumstances is the employment of 
nuclear weapons whose exclusive target is 
combatants and which will effect neither a 
wholesale destruction of innocent lives nor 
a toll of disease and suffering to be paid 
by future generations. 

If such weapons are possible and were 
the only nuclear weapons to be employed, 
the moral grounds for condemning nuclear 

(continued on page 127) 
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BERNARD COOKE, S.J. 


New perspectives in dogmatic theology 


The presentation of revelation to modern man calls for a 

break with the system of compartmentalizing theology 

which is enshrined in the textbook traditon of dogmatic theology. 
For the issues at the heart of dogmatic studies today are 
inseparably bound up with scientific studies in fields such as 
Scripture, history, and liturgy; and the significant advances 

in these fields must be incorporated into our presentation 

of revelation. In summarizing and synthesizing these 
developments, Father Cooke helps to clarify some new 
perspectives for dogmatic theology. 


“Development in Dogma,” Perspectives, (August-September 1959), 11-18 
Originally presented as a paper at the Religious Education Institute, 


Marquette University, June 15-19, 1959 


here is something necessarily arti- 
ficial in a treatment which separates 
the advances and lines of progress in 
dogmatic and speculative theology 
from those in fields such as Scripture. 
On the other hand, the very multiplic- 
ity of important advances in those 
areas where dogmatic theology 
touches the other fields of research in 
the sacred sciences makes it well-nigh 
impossible to summarize or synthesize 
these advances. Yet, some such sum- 
mary can clarify our ideas as to just 
where scientific study of the sacred 
sciences is moving. 

Three focal areas which seem par- 
ticularly significant are: the problem 
of communication as it touches upon 
the communication of revelation ; the 
role of the Church in human history ; 
and the relation of supernatural to 
the natural. 


Problem of communication 

Everyone today is discussing the 
problem of communication, but to 
the student of God’s revelation, this 
is an old problem. The very notion of 
supernatural revelation introduces a 
problem of communication : low can 


God, who is infinite and ineffable, 
communicate true knowledge of him- 
self to a creature whose intellectual 
processes are bound up with time and 
limitation? This problem, which in- 
volves the delicate questions of faith, 
revelation, and inspiration, is one of 
those most discussed at present. 

The post-Tridentine era of Catho- 
lic studies understandably emphasized 
the knowledge aspect of faith. The 
Vatican Council, the Church’s attitude 
toward modernism, her continuing 
careful attention to writings on the 
nature of faith manifest this same 
concern that faith remain firmly in- 
tellectual. Yet there has been a per- 
ceptible shift in emphasis, not away 
from the intellectual approach, but to 
a widening of the notion of intellectual 
assent. Increasingly it is pointed out 
that faith is a special kind of knowl- 
edge, eminently concrete, not the 
coldly rational acceptance of an in- 
tellectual position regarding certain 
religious truths, but the warmly per- 
sonal acceptance of Christ who is the 
revelation. 

The question then arises : How pre- 
sent revelation in such a way that the 
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assent of faith follows? This question 
has led to a profound re-evaluation 
of apologetics. Faced with an intelli- 
gent denial of the Catholic claims, 
what are we to do? Is it possible that 
the way in which we present certain 
proofs of Christianity’s claim is not 
genuinely effective? These questions 
have stimulated study of the catechesis 
and preaching and life of the primi- 
tive Church; this analysis of the way 
in which the early Christians pre- 
sented Christ to the men of their age 
has been most instructive. 


Revelation and inspiration 


Recent widening of our understand- 
ing of faith has been accompanied by 
considerable re-thinking of the nature 
of revelation. Great impetus has come 
from studies in Scripture and allied 
fields which have deepened our un- 
derstanding of the Semitic world that 
was the matrix of God’s revealing 
action; this greater insight has led 
theologians to a more nuanced idea 
of revelation. One cannot subscribe 
to the view that there is nothing more 
to Old Testament revelation than hu- 
man reflection upon the events of Is- 
rael’s history ; yet one must admit that 
those events do form part of the reve- 
lation. There was direct divine com- 
munication to men like Moses, but 
this communication touched upon and 
helped to interpret the historically 
observable actions of God. 

The second process involved in 
God’s communication to man, inspira- 
tion, has also been the object of con- 
siderable study. Work in “form 
criticism” has opened up avenues of 
investigation that promise important 
discoveries in the meaning of the sa- 
cred text. Actually, this area of study 
has highlighted the important role of 
oral tradition, has drawn attention to 
the New Testament as expressing the 
magisterium of the apostolic Church, 
and has played a part in recent recon- 
sideration of the relation between tra- 
dition and Scripture. 

There was a certain distrust of such 
apparently naturalistic approaches to 
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the sacred text, particularly when the 
methods of comparative religious 
study were introduced. Did not this 
explain away divine authorship and, 
beyond that, divine revelation? In- 
stead, what emerged was a more pro- 
found understanding of the principle 
of mediation in God’s dealings with 
men. God could reveal himself di- 
rectly to each individual; instead he 
has utilized the events of human his- 
tory, the institutions of human life, 
the insights of human culture, as in- 
strumental media of his revelation. 
Not only has he revealed himself to 
men, he has appointed men to com- 
municate this revelation to others; 
above all he has given this commis- 
sion to the Church. 

This role of the Church is essen- 
tially a continuation of the prophetic 
vocation of Israel and of Christ him- 
self. While the official prophetic mis- 
sion of communicating Christ’s reve- 
lation rests in its fullness with the 
magisterium, each member of the 
Church participates in this revealing 
mission. The whole Church is pro- 
phetic; and there are aspects of this 
mission that are proper to the layman. 
Exact delineation of this role of the 
layman is another prime object of 
theological investigation and discus- 
sion today. 


Scripture and tradition 


One of the most valuable aspects of 
present study on inspiration and on 
the Church’s mediatorial role in reve- 
lation is the re-appraisal of the rela- 
tionship between tradition and Scrip- 
ture. Instead of the post-Reformation 
tendency to contrast these two, pres- 
ent Catholic scholarly thought sees the 
relation as one of partial identifica- 
tion: God’s guidance of the inspired 
writer is part (obviously, a specially 
privileged part) of his wider guidance 
of the social communication of his 
revelation. 

This unfolding insight which theo- 
logical studies about revelation, in- 
spiration, and tradition are giving us 
provides a strikingly beautiful picture 





of human history entering into the 
process of God communicating him- 
self to men. This divine communica- 
tion is influenced by and, in turn, 
influences the languages, cultures, and 
human institutions of each succeeding 
epoch. In this process created truth 
is redeemed by being related to the 
Uncreated Truth which is its source 
and final cause. 


Challenge to educators 


For Catholic educators the realistic 
appreciation of this picture of divine 
communication is a necessity. Their 
role is part of this picture, the present 
stage of this unfolding panorama. Un- 
less they have this vision of God 
revealing himself throughout history, 
they cannot give their students that 
genetic understanding of Catholicism 
which mature faith demands. 

The task is one of frightening chal- 
lenge, which essentially boils down to 
this: How can we communicate to 
our contemporaries an understand- 
ing of this mystery which is Christian- 
ity ? How can we find symbols, words, 
and ideas that will be meaningful 
to the technologically, scientifically- 
orientated modern mind, and at the 
same time not betray the truths of 
revelation that transcend the mental- 
ity of any people or any period in 
history ? 

This question comes into sharpest 
focus in its missiological context: 
When one encounters men whose cast 
of thought is quite different, whose 
cultural heritage does not contain 
many of those ways of thinking about 
man which we owe to Greece and 
Rome and Israel, can we present 
Christianity in the cultural clothing in 
which we know it? Or must we not 
think our Christianity down to its 
very roots, to those revealed prin- 
ciples that lie beyond any particular 
human formulation of revelation, and 
then find within the cultural world 
of India or China, media to express 
genuinely and effectively that under- 
lying revelation? 

Probably nothing is more charac- 


teristic of the contemporary mind than 
its emphasis on the historical. Pro- 
gressive awakening to the historical 
dimensions of things led to the omni- 
present historical studies that consti- 
tute much of the scholarly effort of 
the past century and a half. The 
origins and growth of Christianity 
have not been spared such historical 
scrutiny. While at times these studies 
seem directed to disproving the histor- 
ical reality of Christ and his Church, 
they have given a new level of mean- 
ing to the historicity of the Church. 
Until fairly recently, when one spoke 
of the historicity of the Church or of 
Christ or of the Old Testament, this 
meant simply that they actually hap- 
pened. Now we know not only that 
they were existent at some point in 
time, but that the nature of the 
Judaeo-Christian dispensation is dis- 
tinguished by its historical character. 
The very notion of time and history 
modern man possesses is rooted in 
the Judaeo-Christian revelation. 


Theology of history 


Recent years have witnessed an 
impressive production of historical 
studies about the Church, its origins, 
its dogmatic and institutional develop- 
ment. These scholarly efforts have 
done much to clarify the emergent 
and vital aspects of the Church’s 
existence. We see the Church as a 
growing organism, its life of faith 
and charity becoming ever more clear 
and mature with the passage of the 
centuries. Studies in this area have 
helped us understand the necessary 
tension between the need to preserve 
the deposit of faith whole and un- 
adulterated and the need to make this 
deposit of faith meaningful to the 
thought-world of each succeeding his- 
torical period. Insight into the solution 
of this tension is of great practical 
value today ; for we need openness of 
mind and firmness of faith in order to 
adapt without compromise to an ex- 
plosively changing world situation. 

Another interesting side to the 
Church’s role in history relates us to 
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the present day search for the mean- 
ing of history. Various principles of 
intelligibility have been suggested as 
to the key to understanding human 
history. Yet more and more think- 
ers—at least those in the Christian 
tradition—are realizing that a philoso- 
phy of history can never be the ulti- 
mate answer. Because the course of 
human existence has been most im- 
portantly affected by those interven- 
tions of God in history which we call 
the Judaeo-Christian dispensation, a 
genuine and profound theology of his- 
tory is needed. 

In such a theology of history, the 
Church and its sacramental actions 
must occupy a central role; for the 
Church is the key to history’s intel- 
ligibility. As the opening chapter of 
Ephesians so clearly indicates, all cre- 
ation is envisaged in God’s causative 
knowledge in terms of Christ. The 
fact of the redemptive Incarnation 
dominates man’s existence throughout 
the centuries : Everything that existed 
before it leads up to it; the reason 
why history continues after the ascen- 
sion is to manifest the potential of 
Christ’s redemptive act. Christ’s con- 
tinuation in time and space, the 
Church, is both the setting and the 
instrument of that process of mani- 
festing Christ’s glory. The Church’s 
life story provides the central thread 
of meaning which makes out of the 
diversified events of the past cen- 
turies a unified history. As all created 
finality is fulfilled through the Church, 
so is all created intelligibility. 


The risen Christ 


This new interest in the vital as- 
pects of the Church is leading to in- 
creased attention to the activity of 
Christ in the Church. Studies about 
the prophetic mission, studies about 
the role of the laity—all have led to 
a greater appreciation of the fact that 
Christ does not dwell off in some 
isolated glory, but that he is present 
and operative in his Church. 

It is evident that Christ present 
in his Mystical Body or in the Eu- 
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charist is the risen Christ. But for 
some reason most Catholics have not 
particularly adverted to it, have not 
realized that the resurrection of Christ 
means much more than the soul and 
body of Christ coming back together 
again as they had been before his 
death. With his resurrection, Christ 
entered into a new state wherein he 
had the fullness of his redemptive 
glory. It is this Christ fully and tri- 
umphantly operative who works in 
and through his Mystical Body. We 
are in a sense going back to “‘the 
resurrection faith” of the primitive 
Church, but with all the knowledge 
and maturity gained during the inter- 
vening centuries. 


Sacramental theology 


There is one section of the theo- 
logical field in which all we have said 
about Christ working in the Church 
comes to a focus: the theology of the 
sacraments. In sacramental theology 
there is an exciting development today 
that may well prove to be the most 
important thing in the whole theo- 
logical revival. 

One can notice a changing under- 
standing of the sacraments in the in- 
sistence that they are not simply 
actions that draw upon the merits of 
Christ to be effective, but instruments 
through which Christ himself is still 
acting. Sacraments are being seen 
clearly in their ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance; they are the proper actions of 
the Church which reveal its nature. 
With renewed liturgical life beginning 
to flourish, there is a shift in the peo- 
ple’s view of the sacraments. Slowly 
the understanding is dawning that 
sacraments are actions, professions of 
faith in the total Christian mystery 
and way of life. 

Theological study of the Mass, par- 
ticularly study of its roots in the Old 
Testament and its description in the 
New Testament, is laying open to us 
the richer significance of this action. 
Sacrifice as we find it delineated in 
the Old and New Testament revela- 
tion is a question of giving rather 





than giving up. Just to realize that 
the most primitive significance of 
sacrifice in Old Testament times may 
well have been that of a sacred meal 
shared by God and man as a sign of 
covenant and sharing of life and to 
remember that Christ chose a meal 
for transformation into the Eucharist 
does much to rectify our thinking 
about the symbolism of the Mass. 


Idea of the supernatural 


Much of the theological effort of 
the past one hundred years has been 
an effort to regain the notion of the 
instrinsically supernatural. This is at 
the very root of the struggle between 
Christianity and secularism which has 
been particularly acute since the four- 
teenth century. In the realm of rela- 
tionship of ideas there is no more 
important cause of the Protestant re- 
jection of Catholic belief than the pre- 
Reformation loss by many theologians 
of the notion of the intrinsically super- 
natural. It follows that the re-union 
of Christendom is greatly dependent 
upon the regaining and re-explaining 
of the idea of the supernatural. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the supernatural and its relation to 
the natural touches on the nature and 
origin of authority. The “duty for 
duty’s sake” approach to authority, 
once so dominant in the American 
ethic, has broken down during recent 
decades. This rejection of a categori- 
cal imperative as the root of moral 
behavior was bound to come, because 
the idea was not genuine. But the 
vacuum left by this rejection must be 
filled with positive teaching about the 
nature of authority. It is here that 
one must carefully distinguish the two 
orders, natural and supernatural ; for 
the origin of authority—hbe it doctrinal 
or administrative—must be authori- 
tarian in a supernatural society. 

We Americans are well aware of 
the delicate problem of the relation 
of the two societies, state and church. 
Controversy on the exact nature of 
this relationship is almost inevitable 
because of the complexity of the is- 


sues involved. However, our thinking 
about church-state relations would be 
clearer if we saw it in the larger 
context of the relation between the 
order of nature and the order of grace. 

Recent theological investigation of 
sanctifying grace has followed many 
distinct but converging lines: the role 
of the Holy Spirit in causing grace, 
the relation of grace to incorporation 
in the Mystical Body, the whole ques- 
tion of sacramental grace, and the 
role of Christ’s gratia capitis with 
respect to grace. One of the most 
interesting areas is that of the relation 
of grace to the human personality, 
taking that latter term in its more 
popular, non-technical meaning. Real- 
izing that nature means essentially 
ontological ordering to a certain 
course of action and a certain goal 
(for man a personal free action to- 
wards an unending destiny), that sin 
means a disordering and redemption 
a re-ordering, one begins to see sancti- 
fying grace as a dynamic source of 
being and action opening man’s per- 
sonality to an undreamed-of breadth 
and richness. 


Life of grace 


Man’s supernatural elevation is not 
an extrinsic title to a promised state 
of future bliss. It is a transformation, 
so vital that it can only be called a 
generation, so sublime that it must 
be called a divinization. As this no- 
tion of grace becomes deeper, one 
begins to see that the whole Christian 
mystery is one of transformation. The 
New Testament is the transformation 
of the Old, just as the Old was itself 
a transformation of those religious 
insights common to natural religions. 
The Eucharist is the transformation 
of the Pasch and the very heart of 
this was the special transformation of 
the bread and wine. The continuing 
mystery of this transubstantiation is 
the sacrament of each Christian’s 
transformation ; and it is the pledge 
because the source—of the transfor- 
mation of creation by the redemptive 
power of Christ. 
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The real significance of the Incarnation 


Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., Christ, Our Lady, and the Church. Translated with an 
introduction by Henry St. John, O.P. (Westminster: Newman Press, 1957). 


I. spite of recent ecumenical conversations, 
Father Congar feels there is a sharpened 
sense of divergence between Catholics and 
Protestants in regard to the Virgin Mary. 
Certain Protestant quarters have reacted 
vigorously to contemporary developments 
in Mariology, in particular to the lately 
defined dogma of the Assumption. Congar, 
however, maintains that the unhappy divi- 
sions between Catholics and Protestants go 
far deeper than Mariology, far deeper even 
than our differences about the nature and 
function of the Church which Christ 
founded. They spring from divergent views 
of the nature and purpose of the Incarna- 
tion itself. 

The Protestant and Catholic concepts of 
the nature of the Church differ precisely on 
the point of how the Church is to be the 
means of salvation. Protestant ecclesiology 
insists that salvation is directly and ex- 
clusively God’s act. Thus the Church does 
not exist as a visible unity but springs up 
wherever there is a response cf faith to 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Catholic 
ecclesiology says that the salvation of men 
is accomplished through the Incarnation, 
and it understands the Church as the visible 
continuity of the Incarnate Christ mediat- 
ing grace through an institution both hu- 
man and divine. 

The root of the disagreement lies in the 
question of human cooperation in the work 
of salvation. Catholic tradition stresses that 
God’s human creation remains capable of 
life in spite of sin; that it retains a rooted 
capacity for acts by which its purpose can 
be attained, always presupposing the divine 
bestowal of the necessary power and graces. 
Because of this capacity rational creation 
has received from God the privilege of co- 
operating with him, according to the place 
each one occupies in the economy of salva- 
tion. The most unique privilege of coopera- 
tion is that of the Virgin Mary through 
whom Christ truly assumed our human na- 
ture: It is the Church’s privilege to com- 
unicate the effects of the Incarnation to all 
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men. Since the Protestants hold that human 
nature is corrupt in its very substance, they 
cannot accept the role of Mary and the 
visible Church in the redemptive work of 
the Incarnation. 

Except for the liberal and rationalist 
groups, Protestants accept the formula of 
Chalcedon: that Christ is perfect in divin- 
ity, perfect in humanity, true God and true 
man. But Luther understands the Incarna- 
tion, not as the personal union of divine 
and human natures, but as an exchange of 
powers understood as discrete realities. The 
redemptive action is totally the action of 
God. The humanity of Christ plays no part 
in the redemption; it is little more than a 
garment for an action that is completely 
divine. 


A new look at old truths 


This conflict will be resolved only by 
agreeing on the meaning of the formula of 
Chalcedon and then retracing our steps to 
conclusions implicitly involved in the for- 
mula. In this re-examination Protestants 
will have to admit that they do not view 
salvation as purely the act of God since 
they hold the Bible, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper to be, in a sense, sacramental. At 
the same time the Catholic Church 
make clear that instituted sacraments are 
not considered the only means of grace 
for its members. 

Protestants will have to learn to look 
upon the things Christ did and suffered in 
the flesh not merely as a morally inspiring 
event, but as a real cause of our redemp- 
tion. And in viewing the Incarnation as 
the essential cause of the salvation of the 
human race, they will more readily under- 
stand the role of Mary in our redemption 
and the necessity of the visible Church. And 
it may be that Catholics will have to cor- 
rect tendencies to give Mary and the 
Church an absolute status rather than a 
significance only as an integral part of 
the redemptive plan of the Incarnation. 

Congar asks if there is not occasionally 


will 








a Monophysite tendency in popular Catho- 
lic preaching, teaching, and promotion of 
devotions. The doctrine of the Church fol- 
lows a sort of high road between side roads 
which lead off into the errors of Nestorian- 
ism and Monophysitism. Even some theo- 
logians, while in the main orthodox, show 
inclinations which suggest something dan- 
gerously close to Monophysitism. 

In the popular Catholic consciousness 
Christ is too often thought of as not hav- 
ing a true and complete human nature. He 
is simply God making use of a human body. 
This confusion frequently flows from a cur- 
rent misunderstanding of the terms, person 
and nature, as metaphysical constituents of 
existence. Personality must not be taken 
in the sense given it by modern psychology. 
It means rather the principle by which the 
individual exists in his own uniqueness and 
incommunicability. Nature determines ex- 
istence to a certain type in the scale of 
perfection and activity. Thus not only 
Christ’s divine nature but also his human 
nature, perfect and complete, exists by rea- 
son of the metaphysical principle of being 
which is the Divine Person, the Son of 
God. This perfection of Christ’s humanity 
is admirably brought out by two modern 
devotions, those of the Sacred Heart and 
of Christ the King, the former stressing 
Christ’s human love and the latter his 
human royalty and dignity. 

A Monophysite tendency is evident also 
in some writings about the Church. The 
human element in the Church is sometimes 
discounted. Our teaching is very thorough 
about the divine origin of the Church, its 
infallibility, and its sanctifying power. 
Christ is, in a sense, seen and heard in the 
Roman Pontiff and the hierarchy. But the 
pronouncements of infallibility bear directly 
only on what is essential in the teaching of 
the Church. Only in a very qualified sense 
is it true to say that the Church is a kind 
of incarnation of the Holy Spirit or an 
extension of the Incarnation of Christ. 

The members of the Church and its 
hierarchy in their union with the Holy 
Spirit remain rooted in their own very 
human existence. The work of the Church 
is carried out by men in circumstances of 
time, place, and with human resources sub- 


ject to all the limitations of historical cir- 
cumstances. The teaching of the Church, 
therefore, has a history—it grows from 
obscurities through progressive refinements. 
It is subject to the limitations of sources 
and ideas and powers of expression of men 
of various historical periods. And apart 
from its defining judgment, the teaching of 
the Church has been responsible for error. 

The Church must not be thought of as 
perfect in itself, completely divine and 
holy, existing under the guise of human 
appearances and as if it were part of the 
exterior decor of history. A similar unbal- 
ance is the tendency to look upon the 
sanctifying power of the Church’s sacra- 
ments as a completely automatic inflow of 
divine action to the neglect of the human co- 
operation necessary for their proper effect. 


Theology of devotions 


Are there not also inclinations toward a 
sort of Monophysitism in Marian theology? 
This happens when popular preaching and 
devotions are so filled with the thought of 
Christ’s divinity and exaltation that his 
humanity is left in the background. A need 
is thus created for a sort of human mediator 
between him and ourselves which can be 
supplied by our Lady. Too often Christ is 
portrayed as the stern and distant judge 
while our Lady is the single avenue of 
mercy. This tendency by no means accords 
with the teaching of the New Testament 
and Chalcedon. 

Congar warns that a peculiar theology 
of devotions frequently causes these wan- 
derings within the bounds of orthodoxy. 
The starting point for such theology is a 
personal devotion which strives to give the 
greatest possible weight to a particular 
aspect of a theological truth because it 
has been the basis of an especially vital 
and fervent religious experience. In other 
words, the frame of reference for this kind 
of theological development is not an objec- 
tive and comprehensive theological syn- 
thesis, but merely the particular devotion 
in question. True, there is wide room for 
the inspiration of the Spirit in these devo- 
tions; but no post-Pentecostal experience 
is exempt from being checked against the 
original datum of revelation given in the 
prophets, in Christ, and by the apostles. 
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The Incarnation: mystery of salvation 


The central theme running through the whole of the Johannine 
writings is stated in the Prologue: The only Son of God 

became incarnate and was given to the world by the Father to 
reveal and to communicate to man the *:ysterious riches 

of divine life. Father Feuillet presents a descriptive commentary 
on the major redemptive themes in the writings of St. John. 


“L’Incarnation rédemptrice dans les écrits johanninques,”’ 


Introduction a la 


sible, 11: Nouveau Testament, ed. A. Robert and A. Feuillet (Tournai-New York 


Desclée, 1959), 890-914 


he fundamental orientation of Jo- 
hannine theology differs considerably 
from that of the synoptics. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke emphasize the res- 
toration of the kingdom of God by 
Jesus; John accents almost exclu- 
sively the Person of Jesus as the 
revelation made to the world of the 
very mystery of God. In contrast to 
St. Paul whose soteriology rests en- 
tirely on the death and resurrection 
of Christ, the soteriology of John re- 
fers first of all to the Incarnation. 

But this difference should not be 
exaggerated. John remains faithful to 
the essentials of the primitive Chris- 
tian message. Christ saves us first 
and foremost by his death and resur- 
rection, that is why this period is the 
hour par excellence of Jesus. But this 
decisive hour is prepared by every- 
thing which precedes, including the 
mission of the Son of God into this 
world by the Father and the assump- 
tion of human nature by the Son. 
Whereas Paul has in mind above all 
the cross and the paschal mystery, 
John contemplates the Incarnation as 
being already in itself a mystery of 
salvation. 

This point of view explains several 
peculiarities of the Johannine Christ. 
Certainly Christ remains very human : 
He is tired, he is troubled, and he 
weeps before the tomb of Lazarus. 
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This work will be available in English translation in 1961 


3ut here Jesus does not appear, at 
least not as much as in the synoptics, 
moved by human misery. As if ab- 
sorbed by his desire to manifest the 
absolute transcendence of Jesus, John 
sees Christ more as the divine wisdom 
become incarnate than as a prophet. 


Initiative of the Father 

John speaks of the redemptive In- 
carnation in terms of the initiative of 
the Father, the gift of the Son by the 
Father, and the God of Love in the 
Old Testament. The Father “conse- 
crates” his Son and sends him into 
this world. The Father entrusts man 
to the Son; he gives him a work to 
do and a message to give. He permits 
Christ to be the source of life for 
humanity. 

Everything comes definitively from 
the love of the Father which impelled 
him to give us his only Son. In con- 
templating this ineffable gift John 1s 
led to his famous formula: God is 
love. This is the most perfect expres- 
sion of the revelation of the New 
Testament, already prepared by the 
prior Christian tradition, especially in 
St. Paul. “The God of love and of 
peace will be with you” (2 Cor. 
13:11). John did not arrive at the 
judgment, “God is love,” by an ab- 


stract definition of the divine essence. 
The most fundamental biblical con- 








cepts have their source in privileged 
experiences. The revelation of the 
divine name, Yahweh (He is), i 
related to the events of the Exodus 
which reveal to the Hebrews the ef- 
ficacious existence or presence of God 
and his all powerful intervention in 
the course of history. Although God 
gave himself before, John sees in the 
Incarnation the supreme revelation of 
God as love. 


Titles given Christ 


The redemptive Incarnation is most 
frequently expressed in the titles given 

Christ. Jesus is the Son of Man 
who has come down from heaven. 
The Son of Man is able to nourish 
his own with a heavenly food, pre- 
cisely because he is of heavenly origin. 

Jesus calls himself or is called by 
others the Son of God. Christ’s divine 
origin, the bold significance of his 
divine sonship, and the clear reference 
to trinitarian life are essential Johan- 
nine themes. There is the reciprocal 
immanence between the Father and 
the Son in their perfect communion 
of knowledge, of love, and of glory. 
The formulas with “I am,” followed 
by a qualification, constitute a par- 
ticularly eloquent affirmation of the 
divinity of Jesus, the supreme source 
of salvation: I am the bread of life, 
the light of the world, the gate of the 
sheepfold, the good shepherd, the res- 
urrection and the life, the way, truth, 
and life, the true vine. 

Christ is divine because he himself 
gives the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete. 
Isaiah and Jeremiah depict the escha- 
tological era as the outpouring of the 
Spirit. It is always Yahweh who 
pours out the Spirit, and the Messiah 
is only the first beneficiary. In the 
four gospels the manifestation of the 
Spirit at the baptism on the Jordan 
signifies that the ministry of Jesus 
ushers in the era of the Holy Spirit. 

The title of Logos given to Jesus 
should not be studied as if it were the 
fundamental assertion of John’s Chris- 
tology. Apparently John meditated at 
length on the revelations made by 





Christ about his Person, and he 
wished to express what he knew by 
the word Logos. In the choice of this 
word, it is not impossible that the 
author underwent the influences of 
Jewish and Greek philosophy. 

Sut the profound thought of St. 
John is to be explained entirely from 
the point of view of Christian and 
Old Testament tradition. In the New 
Testament the word of God is the 
gospel, which itself is identified defin- 
itively with the Person of Jesus. John 
had only to push this equation to its 
extremes; and for that reason he 
thought of the rich doctrine of the 
Old Testament about the word of 
God, conceived as a living and active 
reality and easily personified. 

Is Logos therefore bereft of any 
metaphy sical and trinitarian signifi- 
cance? Instead of being used as a 
proper and personal name, is Logos 
simply an external expression of the 
divine thought and will? Logos would 
then qualify the Son of God in his 
intervention in the history of human- 
ity as the creative Word, the salvific 
Word, and the vindictive Word. 


Johannine Logos 


This interepretation does not seem 
to explain sufficiently the prologue, 
which calls the Son of God Logos 
antecedently to any action in the 
world just as the divine wisdom exists 
prior to creation. No doubt the Jo- 
hannine Logos, just as wisdom, rep- 
resents the plan of God for the world, 
which he realizes in the work of crea- 
tion. But since the Logos is with God 
prior to any relationship of God to 
his creatures, it seems evident that 
Logos is the immanent word of God. 
Is it not likely that before relating 
the coming of the Word to men, John 
wished to show this Word not at 
rest with God, but in movement to- 
ward him: “In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word spoke to God?” 
This remains a conjecture. 

This religious metaphysics is not 
proposed for itself. John is thinking 
of the historical Christ whom he has 
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seen and totiched, and he emphasizes 
the unique grandeur of the Son of 
God in order to prepare men for His 
light. Jesus was able to reveal God 
to humanity because he is the sub- 
stantial Word of God by which the 
world was created. In Isaiah and in 
Psalms, the creative action of Yahweh 
is praised in order to build confidence 
in his salvific eschatological action. 
Similarly the prologue speaks of the 
uncreated Word to bring out more 
strikingly the benefits of the redemp- 
tive Incarnation. 


Truth that frees 


The end and purpose of the In- 
carnation is the revelation and the 
communication to men of the mys- 
terious riches of divine life, a com- 
munication which presupposes the 
redemptive work of Christ. While 
John maintains the traditional view 
that salvation depends above all on 
the death and resurrection, he is 
unique in affirming that Christ, by his 
mere presence among men, frees them 
by giving them his light. “You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free” (John 8:31). 

Looked at in itself the salvation 
brought by Christ has the following 
aspects : 1) a deliverance from slavery 
caused by sin and the gift of divine 
sonship; 2) a deliverance from dark- 
ness and the gift of light and truth; 
3) a deliverance from death and the 
gift of life. 

In the Old Testament, the word life 
expresses the highest good that man 
can possess, but life and its beatitude 
are never seen as distinct from God. 
Yahweh, the living God, is the tree 
of life, the path of life, the source of 
life, the book of life, the light of life. 
Obedience to the law of God and 
conformity to his wisdom is the path 
of life ; disobedience to the divine will 
leads to death. In the Old Testament 
God gave the manna; in the New, 
through the Incarnation, he gives 
himself. 

In the mind of John, since life 
belongs properly to God, the Incarna- 
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tion of the Son of God signifies a 
descent of the divine life into this 
world which is normally given to cor- 
ruption and death. Moreover this life 
which Christ bestows is not only di- 
vine by its origin, it is divine by its 
very nature. The Son communicates 
to the baptized essentially the same 
life communicated by the Father to 
the Son. The eternal divine life is 
opposed to human life as the spirit is 
to the flesh; it cannot be obtained 
except by the power of regeneration. 

Divine life is received not only 
after the resurrection of the dead; it 
is given now as an imperishable good 
and as an interior principle of action. 
Whoever believes in Jesus has passed 
from death to life. Though he die, he 
has assurance not only that he will 
be raised up on the last day, but that 
he will never lose the supernatural life 
which brings about his union with 
Christ, the resurrection and the life. 

The discourse on the bread of life 
distinguishes between the offer of 
eternal life in the present and the 
resurrection on the last day. The ex- 
istence of a current of life actually 
binding Jesus to his disciples is stated 
in the allegory of the vine, which is 
closely related to the discourse of the 
bread of life. The Son’s dependence 
on the Father during his human life 
is an example for the disciples. Mod- 
eling themselves on the Son and re- 
ceiving from him a life which is truly 
divine, they are able in turn to act 
as true children of God: “to them he 
gave the power to become children 


of God” (John 1:12). 


Hellenistic influence? 

The First Epistle of St. John de- 
fines Christian existence as a vital 
and ontological relation with God. 
The Christian is actually in com- 
munion with God: He is born of God, 
possesses God, knows iiim, and dwells 
in him. Some exegetes deny any prop- 
erly mystical significance to Johan- 
nine thought in the sense that men 
here and now actually possess divine 
life. Bultmann, for example, would 
say that John has only “radicalized’’ 








traditional eschatology by making its 
various manifestations (death, judg- 
ment, resurrection, eternal life) just 
so many actual events which happen 
at the very moment Jesus is speaking. 

Actually many authors recognize in 
John a reflection of Hellenistic mys- 
ticism. To a certain extent John 
attempted to adapt the Christian mes- 
sage to the Greeks. For example, 
when John emphasizes that Jesus is 
the only qualified revealer of the di- 
vine world, because he alone has seen 
the Father, he did so with Hellenism 
in mind. The Greek mysteries, gnosis, 
and even philosophy laid claim to 
lead to the knowledge and the vision 
of God. We may suppose with Bult- 
mann that John purposely used terms 
that were current among the Greeks, 
but gave them a new content. 

A profound Semitic and biblical 
foundation anchors the whole of Jo- 
hannine thought. The mysticism of 
John, like Paul’s, remains fundament- 
ally irreduceable to the Greek mys- 
teries, understood as the ecstatic con- 
templation or vision of the divinity. 
The Greek mysteries claimed a sub- 
stantial union with the divinity with- 
out demanding on man’s part any 
moral effort. Gnostic salvation con- 
sists actually in freeing man from 
matter, from time, and from fate. 


Mysticism of John 

Johannine mysticism, completely 
different from mystery religions, is 
bound up with the history of salva- 
tion. It is not man who undertakes to 
advance towards God; it is God, 
whom no one has ever seen, who at a 
certain determined point in history 
takes the initiative to make himself 
known to the world through his In- 
carnate Son. Everything comes from 
the gratuitous love of God for man. 
As Nygren says, such a love was 
totally unknown to the Greeks. 

The great obstacle to man’s union 
with God is not matter or fate; it is 
sin. Besides, this union can never be 
a strict becoming-divine. John care- 
fully maintains the immeasureable 


distance that separates man from God, 
even in those passages where he 
teaches the life-sharing of Christ and 
Christians. No matter what may be 
the experiences of the divine here 
below, man remains essentially ori- 
entated towards the parousia. The 
indwelling Spirit cannot replace, but 
only prepare man for the parousia. 

Christ in the synoptics 

If the Johannine Christ teaches an 
actual participation of his disciples in 
the very life of God, how can we 
explain a doctrine that at first glance 
seems completely foreign to the syn- 
optics? Does it actually fit in with the 
Jesus of history? In the synoptics the 
fundamental theme is the kingdom ; in 
the fourth gospel the theme is life. 
A solution can be found in a relation- 
ship between these two themes. 

In the synoptics, the kingdom is 
far from being purely eschatological. 
If the kingdom is first of all a dy- 
namic reality, the decisive interven- 
tion of God in history announced by 
the prophets, then because of the com- 
ing of Jesus and because of his min- 
istry, his teaching, his expulsion of 
demons, and his cures, this sovereign 
intervention has begun here and now. 
Because he is the Son of God per- 
fectly submissive to the Father, Jesus 
himself is the kingdom of God. The 
choice that he proposes for or against 
the kingdom is a choice for or against 
his Person. Actual access to the divine 
life is an idea less distant from the 
synoptics than might have appeared 
at first. They themselves equate the 
ideas: “entering into the kingdom” 
and “entering into eternal life.” 

Can we go further and maintain 
that the Christ of the synoptics, just 
as the Christ of John, already prom- 
ises access here and now to the divine 
eschatological goods, from the time 
that a person consents to follow after 
him? We think so. The salvific goods 
(pardon for sins, divine sonship) 
bound up with the kingdom of God 
are salvific goods which one enjoys 
right now. 
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The saving justice of God 


Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J., “ 
Dieu le Pére,” 
Ed. A. Robert and A. 
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Feuillet (Tournai-New York: 


L’ initiative de 
IT: Nouveau Testament. 
1959), 


Desclée, 840-58. 


This work will be available in English translation in 1961. 


he doctrine of St. Paul, says Stan- 
islas Lyonnet, S.J., can be accurately 
defined as a Christology. For Paul, 
Christ is the beginning, the middle, 
and the end. Yet Lyonnet, following 
the lead of Fernand Prat, insists that 
the initiative of the Father in the work 
of redemption is an integral part of 
Pauline soteriology. The clearest out- 
line of Paul’s thinking about the ini- 
tiative of the Father is revealed in 
some typical formulas and repeated 
concepts that call attention to the 
Father’s leading role in the divine 
salvific plan. 


Lyonnet first examines the langu- 


age of prayer. Even though the primi- 
tive Christian community certainly 
knew of prayer to Christ, yet Paul 


ais pd uses the technical voc: tbu- 
lary of prayer only for prayers ad 
dressed to ie Father. The y ote a 
as well as the prayers of thanksgiving 
and petition in Paul’s writings, are 
directed to the Father rather than to 
Christ. 


Language of prayer 


True, the invocation of the name of 
Jesus seems, in the New Testament, 
to define the Christian. In view of the 
Old Testament invocation of the name 
of Yahweh, the invocation of the name 
of Jesus implies that Christians be- 
lieved that Christ was God. But it 
does not imply that in their prayers 
Christ was simply substituted for 
Yahweh. The prayers themselves 
were addressed almost exclusively to 
the Father. “In the name of the Lord 
Jesus” meant not only pronouncing 
his name but also in union with him. 
Christians prayed always to the Fa- 
ther, in union with Christ Jesus, 
knowing that it was Christ who 
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prayed in them, as their mediator. 
The expression, “in the name of 
Jesus,” exhibits the originality of 
Christian prayer and manifests the 
Christian’s realization of the Father’s 
primacy in the work of salvation— 
in and through Christ. 


The call to salvation 


The vocabulary of vocation or call- 
ing underlines the Father’s primacy 
even more. The call to grace or glory 
is always attributed to God. He calls 
or elects the faithful 1.0 fellowship 
with Christ, even to the point of 
making them one person with Christ ; 
God makes us worthy of his calling ; 
the community of the chosen is de- 
nominated the Church or Churches 
of God. Even the call to the apostolate 
is more often than not attributed to 
the Father. Whenever Paul asserts 
his own claim to being called, he is 
careful to mention the Father. “God 
is trustworthy, by him you have been 
called into fellowship with his Son” 
(1 Cor. 1:9). His mission is from 
Christ by the will of the Father. The 
\postles preach in his name, as his 
ambassadors ; they work virtue of 
his power and authority. 

In all of these instances, Paul 
stresses God’s eternal choice that logi- 
cally precedes the call in time, the call 
in Christ’ to which faith responds 
Every call, especially the call to sal- 
vation, depends on God’s choice and 
proceeds from the love of the Father 
with which he loves us “in the Lord 
Jesus.” 

If God’s call makes him responsible 
for grace and glory, Lyonnet con- 
tinues, it seems logical to assume that 
his anger makes him responsible for 
sin and damnation, especially since, 





in describing God’s anger, Paul uses 
Old Testament formulas that stress 
the causality of God. But in the Old 
and even more in the New Testament, 
anger is not applied to God as an 
attribute the way love is. Anger is 
rather a metaphor which expresses 
the absolute disparity and opposition 
between God and sin and the inevita- 
ble consequences that a decision to sin 
brings about in man. 

The anger of God corresponds to 
what later theology will call vindic- 
tive justice. In itself, the anger of God 
is not medicinal; it does not bring 
about a cure, but death, understood as 
the privation of salvation. The anger 
of God and salvation are direct op- 
posites; salvation is possible only if 
God’s anger ceases. God’s anger, the 
proper effect of man’s rebellion, is 
manifested principally at the eschata- 
logical judgment when man is fixed 
irrevocably in this rebellion. But God’s 
anger is also revealed in this life in 
the sins of mankind. 

The anger of God, his reaction to 
the sin of man, implies this sin; in 


reality, it is not God who angrily 
rejects man, but man who freely turns 
aside from God. The biblical teaching 
is quite clear on this point. Just as 


the Bible emphatically affirms the 
complete opposition between God and 
sin, so it makes it clear that sin puts 
the obstacle not in God but exclu- 
sively in man. 


God's wisdom 


To the theme of divine anger, which 
teaches that God punishes sin, Paul 
adds another theme, equally biblical: 
the wisdom of God. As sovereign 
ruler of history, the wisdom of God 
can find even in the evil it has not 
caused, in man’s sin, a place in the 
salvific economy. God does not will 
sin but he permits it. Paul discerns 
in this “permission” an expression of 
the wisdom of God who once again 
manifests his initiative. Paul insists, 
too, on the solidarity of man with 
Adam so that he can point up another 
solidarity, that with Christ. Equiva- 


lently he says that in God’s mind 
Christ comes first and the sin of 
Adam has been permitted only be- 
cause Christ was to triumph over it 
superabundantly. Paul likewise insists 
on the universality of sin. He points 
out that God allowed sin to subjugate 
man in order that man might be pre- 
pared to recognize his own guilt and 
the gratuitousness of justification. In 
this combination of anger and wis- 
dom, God’s initiative is clearly shown. 


Salvific justice 


Lyonnet examines one more con- 
cept, that of God’s justice. The notion 
is of supreme importance in any in- 
vestigation of God’s initiative in hu- 
man salvation because God’s justice, 
manifested in Christ, is the immediate 
source of man’s justification. Lyon- 
net begins his examination from Ro- 
mans 3:20 where Paul brings to a 
close his consideration of God’s anger 
and begins to speak of the revelation 
of God’s justice. What Paul means 
by God’s justice has often been con- 
troverted. But clarity comes if we 
realize that Paul, by citing Psalm 143 
at the inception of his treatment, is 
placing the formula in its biblical con- 
text, that he wants to talk about 
the same justice the psalmist clearly 
describes, that is, salvific justice by 
which God justifies man in virtue of 
the promise he has made. 

The Old Testament context rein- 
forces this meaning. Often in the 
Psalms, in Isaiah, in Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Daniel, justice occurs in connec- 
tion with salvation, deliverance, 
mercy, and, of course, fidelity to 
promises. Justice seems to refer to 
an activity (not an attribute) of God 
which accomplishes the restoration of 
Israel by means of divine truth, fi- 
delity, and constancy. The notion is 
a positive one, both implying a change 
of state for Israel and affirming the 
gratuity of the divine gift. It is this 
notion, still vigorously alive in his 
day, that Paul has in mind through- 
out his Epistle to the Romans. 
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Since justice works toward salva- 
tion, it is necessarily opposed to anger 
which works toward perdition. Not 
only does salvation suppose that an- 
ger ceases, but Daniel implores such 
a cessation in the very name of the 
justice of God: “O Lord, in accord- 
ance with thy justice, let thine anger 
and fury turn from Jerusalem” (Dan. 
9:16). Also, when the Bible affirms 
that the time of anger—a time of mis- 
fortunes and shame for Israel—will 
be followed by a period of liberation 
and salvation, it often describes this 
later period as a time when Israel 
will be the object of God’s justice. 

For Paul, the anger of God is re- 
vealed in sin and its consequences ; 
his justice is revealed in Christ work- 
ing out our justification by his death 
and resurrection. This opposition 
posed a problem that the Jews of 
Paul’s time tended to solve by reserv- 
ing God’s judgment and anger for 
the pagans, his justice for themselves 
because they were the objects of God’s 
special election and promises. Paul 
unhesitatingly affirms both God’s jus- 
tice and his anger: God’s saving 
justice extends to the whole of hu- 
manity ; his anger will overtake every 
recalcitrant sinner. The mystery of 
the opposition is not suppressed, even 
when Paul hints at an explanation of 
it in the divine wisdom. Men are free 
and remain capable of either acceding 
to or thwarting the divine love and 
justice. 


Restoration of man 


The biblical notion of justice is a 
dynamic one. It does not equate the 
remission of sins to a kind of platonic 
pardon for sin but to a real change 
in man. By sin man has turned from 
God. Justice brings it about that man, 
acting freely in accord with God’s 
love, returns to his Creator. 

From these ideas about justice, two 
conclusions emerge. The first is that 
the biblical terms Paul uses differ 
radically from.the terminology of 
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modern theology. The theologian en- 
visages salvation as the restoration of 
order. Justice therefore applies to 
punishments meted out for sin, 
whether their effect is to purify or 
condemn. Mercy is the attribute which 
spares sinners. St. Paul, however, 
looks at salvation as the restoration 
of man. God’s response to sin is either 
anger—historical anger (Rom. 1:18 
ff.) which is the result of man’s sepa- 
rating himself from God by personal 
sin, or eschatological anger by which 
man is fixed definitively in his es- 
strangement—or justice, goodness, 
mercy, fidelity, which, as so many 
aspects of the efficacious love of God 
for man, effect his restoration to 
grace, his justification. 


The work of God 


In St. Paul, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, the justice of God is diametri- 
cally opposed to the divine anger, 
but is in perfect harmony with his 
mercy, goodness, and love. The proph- 
ets and the psalmists beseech God to 
turn aside his anger, never his jus- 
tice. The revelation of the justice of 
God is for humanity the supreme 
good, the promise of salvation. The 
gospel, which carries this revelation, 
is the “good news.” Far from inspir- 
ing in the heart of man fear and 
trembling leading to despair, as the 
young Luther imagined, it awakens in 
him joy and is the basis for his hope. 

But by the same reasoning, the 
justification of man, thus inseparably 
connected with the justice of God, ap- 
pears as the foremost work of God. 
Just as it is God alone who calls to 
grace and glory, so it is God alone 
who justifies. In this work of justi- 
fication, Christ assuredly plays an 
essential role, but it is the same role 
which he played in the call to grace 
and glory—the role of mediator. “We 
are justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus” (Rom. 3:24). 
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St. Paul and a mystical redemption 


Many are inclined to interpret St. Paul’s statements on the 
redemption in a legalistic way. They see Christ submitting 

to the penalty men had deserved by their sins, thus freeing 
men of the obligation. But what men deserved was the 

eternal death of hell, to which Christ certainly did not submit. 
Father Lyonnet insists that in St. Paul the redemption 

has a mystical meaning. After man had separated himself from 
God by sin, Christ, by the supreme act of obedience 

and love that was his death and resurrection, reunited 


all mankind to God. 


“Conception Paulinienne de la Rédemption,” Lumiére et Vie, 7 (1958), 35-66. 


a only way to discover exactly 


what St. Paul meant when he spoke 
of the redemptive work of Christ is 
to penetrate the full meaning of the 
words he used, such as saviour, re- 
demption, and expiation. All of these 


words had a definite meaning to the 
pagans to whom Paul preached, but 
they may have had a different meaning 
in the Old Testament, from which he 
drew them. 

Misconceptions of Paul’s thought 
arise when we assign the legalistic, 
pagan meaning to his use of these 
terms. Although he was aware of 
these pagan meanings and alluded to 
them, the fullest and deepest signifi- 
cance of the words in his redemptive 
vocabulary is always found in the 
original biblical setting. 


The eschatological Saviour 

The title “Saviour” is one of the 
most frequently used designations of 
Christ. The pagans applied it to their 
healing gods and to the emperors, 
who were compared to the gods, and 
many think that St. Paul applied the 
term in this pagan sense. He was no 
doubt alluding to this sense, but it 
was with a polemical intent: To the 
illusory saviours of paganism he op- 


posed the only real Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Aside from this allusion, he 
used the word in its biblical sense. 

In the Old Testament the term 
Saviour occurs most frequently in the 
Psalms and in Deutero-Isaiah. With 
rare exceptions, it is an exclusive title 
of Yahweh, the eschatological Sav- 
iour, who will assure protection and 
prosperity for the people of God. Use 
of the word is rare in the gospels and 
in St. Paul except for the pastoral 
epistles. In these three epistles where 
its use is frequent, Paul clearly uses 
the word in its biblical sense. He 
applies it most often to God the 
Father, who has made good the mes- 
sianic promise contained in the Old 
Testament (1 Tim. 1:1; 2:3). Even 
when it is applied to the Son it derives 
its meaning from its application to 
the Father. He speaks, for instance, 
of “the preaching committed to my 
trust by the command of God our 
Saviour,” and follows immediately 
with “grace and peace from God the 
Father, and from Christ Jesus, our 
Saviour” (Tit. 1:3-4). 

St. Paul clearly proclaims Christ 
the eschatological Saviour promised 
by the prophets. At times he is the one 
who will come at the parousia: “Our 
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citizenship is in heaven, from which 
also we eagerly await a Saviour, our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Phil. 3:20). He 
is likewise the one who will come on 
the “day of the Lord,” the day of 
salvation for the faithful of Israel and 
of wrath for the pagans, who are 
enemies of Israel and God: “Much 
more, now that we are justified by 
his blood, shall we be saved through 
him from the wrath” (Rom. 5:9). 
This text brings out the interesting 
paradox that justification is already 
accomplished, but salvation is an event 
of the future. This is verified by the 
fact that the thought of this entire 
Epistle to the Romans is developed in 
two stages. The first four chapters 
treat of justification, and chapters five 
to eleven treat of salvation. For St. 
Paul, salvation would not be fully 
achieved except with the resurrection 
of the body, when Christ would have 
triumphed over all his enemies, in- 
cluding death, and then would return 
the kingdom to his Father. 
Nevertheless Paul declares also that 
God has saved us. “He saved us by 
the bath of regeneration and renewal 
by the Holy Spirit” (Tit. 3:5). This 
is not in the least contradictory. In 
fact God through his Christ saves us 
from the judgment to come because 
he has saved us from the servitude of 
Satan. The state is now acquired, but 
its full effect will be obtained only 
at the end of time, in the eschatolo- 
gical judgment. Hence when St. Paul 
says that Jesus is the Saviour he 
means that He fulfilled the promise of 
Yahweh, has justified us, and will 
save us body and soul; indeed has al- 
ready saved us from eternal death. 


Meaning of redemption 

To determine the Pauline meaning 
of the term “redemption” we must 
again consult both the Old Testament 
and pagan usage. In pagan history 
the noun /utron concerns the ransom 
of a prisoner, designating either the 
price paid in exchange for freedom or 
the deliverance that is effected. Paul 
describes the redemption of Christ as 
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a purchase or a repurchasing, and 
hence seems to imply this pagan 
meaning. And as the servitude from 
which Christ has delivered us is the 
enslavement to Satan through sin, it 
is logical to assume that the com- 
pensation is paid by Christ to the 
devil in exchange for our freedom. 
But such a representation is op- 
posed to everything the New Testa- 
ment teaches us about Satan, who is 
never said to have any right over man. 
It is true that we have become the 
property of God by a completed con- 
tract, so that no burden remains on us 
(1 Cor. 6:20; 7:23). But, as Father 
Prat remarks, “The metaphor is not 
carried further, and no one intervenes 
in order to reclaim or to receive the 
price.” We could certainly not con- 
clude that Paul represents the re- 
demption as a commercial transaction, 
or as one in which the jailer agrees 
to free the prisoner merely for a price. 


Deliverance-acquisition 

The New Testament directs us to 
a different notion of redemption. St. 
Luke recalls in two places the re- 
demption promised by the prophets 
(1:68; 2:38), and he introduces the 
eschatological discourse of Christ with 
that promise (21:28). When St. Paul 
speaks of the redemption, he clarifies 
the meaning of this concept by indi- 
cating its source: “Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for us, to ransom us 
from all our guilt, a people set apart 
for himself, ambitious of noble deeds” 
(Tit. 2:14). The allusion is to the 
two great events in the history of 
Israel, the deliverance from servitude 
in Egypt and the covenant at Sinai. 

The Jews loved to bring these two 
events together because they felt that 
they were complementary, negative 
and positive aspects of one unique 
mystery. “I am the Lord. I will free 
you from the forced labor of the 
Egyptians and deliver you from their 
slavery .. . I shall take you as my 
own people, and you shall have me as 
your God” (Exod. 6:6-7). Jeremiah 


no longer seems to distinguish be- 





tween the two events. In announcing 
the new covenant he says it will not 
be like the “covenant which I made 
with their fathers (on Sinai), in the 
day that I took them by the hand to 
bring them out of the land of Egypt 
(the Exodus)” (Jer. 31:32). 

In the Old Testament the deliver- 
ance from the Egyptian servitude was 
only the first phase of a salvific event 
which was achieved with the covenant 
on Sinai, in which Israel became the 
people of God. So also the notion of 
redemption is essentially positive, as 
is indicated in the Latin term, emere, 
to purchase, to obtain ownership. 


Liberation-purchase 


The New Testament speaks of re- 
demption precisely in this context. In 
one place Paul speaks of “the redemp- 
tion of acquisition” (Eph. 1:14). In 
the Canticle to the Lamb of the Apoc- 
alypse the context clearly refers to 
Exodus 19:6, from which several ex- 
pressions are quoted: “Thou, Lord, 
art worthy to take up the book and 
break the seals that are on it. Thou 
wast slain in sacrifice; out of every 
tribe, every language, every people, 
every nation thou hast ransomed us 
with thy blood and given us to God” 
(Apoc. 5:9). So, in the blood of the 
Lamb, men and nations become the 
particular possession of God, just as 
Israel by virtue of the alliance, also 
sealed in blood, became the particular 
possession of God. 

Besides this positive connotation we 
must also note the essentially escha- 
tological significance of the redemp- 
tion. The full meaning of this word is 
found in the final acquisition which 
God will make of his people when the 
Son, having triumphed over his final 
enemy, death, will render the king- 
dom to the Father, to the end that 
God might be all in all (I Cor. 15 :23- 
28). The acquisition has already been 
made, but it is not yet complete (Eph. 
1:14; 4:30; Rom. 8:23). 

For St. Paul, then, to say that 
Christ redeemed us was to say that 
he liberated us from the slavery of 


sin and purchased us for God, or 
delivered us from sin and acquired us 
for God. This is well expressed in 
the English term at-one-ment. 

Besides the notions of salvation and 
redemption, St. Paul also speaks of 
“expiation.” “God has offered his Son 
to us so that we could obtain expia- 
tion through his blood” (Rom. 3:25). 
The Greek notion of expiation was 
that the gods, having become angry 
due to men’s infidelity, were appeased 
and rendered benevolent by sacrifices. 
The holy writers used the same meta- 
phor, but they understood that it was 
a metaphor, which did not imply any 
real change in God and still less any 
human power over God’s feelings. 

In the Old Testament expiation 
consisted in a removal of the guilt 
of sin, a purifying of the sinner’s soul, 
and a consequent reunion of the soul 
with God. The essential element of 
the ritual of expiation was the blood 
of the sacrificial animal, as is seen in 
the rabbinical adage: There is no ex- 
piation without the flowing of blood. 


Meaning of expiation 

Before we analyze fully this notion 
of expiation, however, we must note 
the role that blood played in the ear- 
lier sacrifices, that of the paschal lamb 
and of the covenant. We have already 
seen that the notion of redemption in 
St. Paul involves an allusion to the 
two events to which these sacrifices 
are intimately connected, the deliver- 
ance from Egypt and the covenant at 
Sinai. It is also significant that the 
New Testament explicitly connects 
these two sacrifices to that of Christ. 

In the ritual of the first Pasch, the 
blood of the lamb does not have the 
function of appeasing Yahweh but of 
marking for the exterminating angel 
the homes of those who belong to the 
chosen people. It separated Israel 
from the pagans. The annual celebra- 
tion of the Pasch commemorated the 
day when Yahweh struck the Egyp- 
tians to free Israel from their slavery, 
which would later be seen as a figure 
of the slavery of sin. The Jews felt 
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that in offering the paschal sacrifice 
they purified their homes. 

In the sacrifice of the covenant, as 
in that of the Pasch, the immolation 
is only the preparatory ritual accom- 
plished through the servants (Exod. 
24:4). To Moses personally is re- 
served the essential rite of sacrifice, 
the pouring of blood on the altar and 
the aspersion of blood over the people. 
This twofold aspersion bears a resem- 
blance to that of the pacts of friend- 
ship, where the blood which the con- 
tractants exchange produces a psychic 
communion of the two parties. In the 
covenant, the blood, which is figura- 
tively the source of life, is spread over 
the altar, which represents Yahweh, 
then on the people. Through contact 
with the same source of life Yahweh 
and the people of Israel are united 
into one life. 

Christ is referring to the mystical 
significance of this sacrifice when he 
says, in instituting the Eucharist, 
“This is my blood of the new coven- 
ant.” He clearly meant that this blood 
would unite all men to God, making 
them his people, just as the blood of 
the old covenant had made the Israel- 
ites his chosen people. 

We can now see the full significance 
of the sacrifice of expiation. In this 
annual ritual the sevenfold aspersion 
of blood over the propitiatory, which 
was the privilege of the high priest 
alone, was certainly the principal rit- 
ual. The purpose of this aspersion 
was “to purify the sanctuary from all 
the faults the sons of Israel have com- 
mitted, their transgressions, and their 
uncleanness” (Lev. 16:16). There 
follows a sevenfold aspersion of the 
altar to purify and sanctify it. 


Purification and consecration 


The sense is clear: The sins of 
Israel have polluted the land of Israel 
and everything that is considered holi- 
est—the tabernacle, the altar, the 
sanctuary, the throne of Yahweh 
“who resides above the cherubim.” 
They have thus driven God from their 
midst. By the ritual of expiation the 
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tabernacle is purified and God returns 
to them (Ezek. 10:18; 43:2). The 
purification of the tabernacle, how- 
ever, was the symbol of the purifica- 
tion of the people, of their souls. 
Hence when God returned to their 
midst he was reunited to a purified 
people. Purification and reunion are 
here simultaneous. 

The Hebrews attributed to blood 
the role of purification and consecra- 
tion because it is the source of life. 
“It is the blood that animates all liv- 
ing things, and I have destined it to 
make atonement for your souls upon 
the altar” (Lev. 17:11). Blood, the 
carrier of life, is identified with life 
itself, which is an essentially divine 
reality in the Bible. 


Ceremony of the scapegoat 


One often supposes that among the 
Israelites the blood of the victim sug- 
gested the chastisement of death they 
had merited for their sins. Finding it 
impossible to inflict it upon them- 
selves, they inflict it upon a substitute. 
But there is nothing in Leviticus or 
in Ezekiel to suggest such an idea. 

This error probably arises from the 
fact that we have compared, some- 
times unconsciously, the sacrifice of 
expiation to the ceremony of the 
scapegoat. But this custom constitutes 
an entirely heterogeneous ritual. In it 
the sins of the people, by virtue of 
the imposition of hands which fol- 
lowed the confession, were trans- 
mitted to the animal who “took them 
upon himself” and carried them away 
to the desert (Lev. 16:5-10). The 
victim was considered essentially im- 
pure. Even Aaron, who had it sent 
away, and the one who led it to the 
desert had to be purified. 

On the contrary, the victim of the 
sacrifice is always considered as very 
holy, as well in the sacrifice for sins 
as in the sacrifice of reparation ; that 
is why it must be eaten or buried 
only in a holy place (Lev. 6:18-19; 
7:6; 4:12). For the same reason, the 
scapegoat was sent to the desert, the 
home of demons ( Matt. 12:43), while 





the victim whose blood is spread is 
said to be “for Yahweh.” Only the 
latter is immolated, and according to 
the biblical conception of sacrifice this 
means that it passes on to Yahweh. 

Assuredly this would not come 
about unless the victim were first 
transformed. Hence in the holocaust 
it was certainly not destroyed, for 
God would not be pleased in its de- 
struction ; it was changed into an im- 
palpable material and, as it were, spir- 
itualized, made capable of rising to 
God. We have seen that in the sacri- 
fice of expiation the aspersion of blood 
expressed in another way the same 
desire of union with God, more ex- 
actly, a reunion with God from whom 
sin has separated the offerer. 

In the eyes of the Jews, sacrifices 
drew their principal value from the 
dispositions of the faithful, who 
through their exterior gestures af- 
firmed their real desire to be united 
with God, and consequently to re- 
nounce that which separated them 
from him, their sins. “There is no 
authentic sacrifice without a conver- 
sion of heart.” But the Jews did not 
realize that they prefigured the sacri- 
fice of the Son of God offering him- 
self voluntarily, making an act of 
supreme obedience and love. The dis- 
obedience of Adam, the beginning of 
universal condemnation, is opposed to 
the act of obedience of Christ, through 
which all are justified (Rom. 5:19). 


The unique sacrifice 

The mystery of the cross is a mys- 
tery of obedience and of love, of which 
the glorious resurrection is the out- 
come rather than the recompense 
(Phil. 2:5-11). A theme of the entire 
New Testament is that the death of 
Christ is an expression of love. It is 
“the life given as a ransom for the 
lives of many” (Matt. 20:28). Paul 
tells us: “Order your lives in charity, 
upon the model of that charity which 
Christ showed to us, when he gave 
himself up on our behalf” (Eph. 5:2). 

As the victim of the holocaust, 
changed into the immaterial smoke, 


rose towards God, so Christ, by this 
act of love and obedience in his vol- 
untary death, returns effectively to 
his Father. For Paul, then, the re- 
demptive mystery is truly a sacrifice. 
3ut the sacrifice of Christ is unique 
in that he offers himself. His sacrifice 
is identical with his return to the 
Father, and in him we all return to 
the Father. He gave himself less in 
place of men than on our behalf, for 
our sakes; he performed the greatest 
act of love that man can accomplish, 
not to dispense us from loving, but to 
permit us to love. St. Paul’s whole 
doctrine of the redemption can be 
summed up by saying that he united 
the idea of Christ’s giving himself to 
free us from sin to that of our reunion 
with God (Tit. 2:14). 

Christ’s return to God and human- 
ity’s return in Christ cannot be con- 
ceived apart from his glorification, 
which includes both his resurrection 
and his ascension. It is because Jesus 
was raised from the dead that “he 
has delivered us from the wrath to 
come” (1 Thes. 1:10). “If Christ has 
not risen, vain is your faith, for you 
are still in your sins” (1 Cor. 15:17). 
It is through the resurrection that 
Christ has become “the life-giving 
spirit,” giving life to humanity. 

Christ communicates this new life 
to all who participate in his act of 
obedience and love through faith and 
baptism. Through baptism, the con- 
figuration to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, we attain a state of 
justice. Since it is the work of Christ, 
this state is final in itself. In it we 
are united to Christ in his death and 
in his risen life. If we do not fall 
again into the grips of sin, we will 
some day attain life in all its fullness. 


False juridical concepts 

There are a few particularly trou- 
blesome texts in St. Paul which have 
led many to attribute a largely legal- 
istic notion of the redemption to the 
Apostle. One of these is Romans 8:3, 
where he declares that God “has con- 
demned sin in the flesh.” He does not 
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mean that God the Father condemned 
Christ, but that Christ condemned 
Satan inasmuch as He triumphed 
over him. For so the Jews represented 
to themselves the final salvation of 
Israel. God would condemn his ene- 
mies and in this way would give vic- 
tory to his people (Apoc. 12:9). 

Another seemingly juridical text is 
Galatians 3:13. To those Jews who 
still seek to find in the Mosaic law 
the source of their justification, Paul 
replies that it is only a source of curse. 
And, desiring to remove the fascina- 
tion which the law possessed for the 
Jews, he adds that this curse of the 
law somehow touched Christ in per- 
son: “From this curse invoked by 
the law Christ has ransomed us, by 
himself becoming, for our sakes, an 
accursed thing. We read that “There 
is a curse on the man who hangs on 
a gibbet’” (Gal. 3:13). 

But St. Paul does not intend to 
suggest that Christ on the cross was 
cursed either by the Father, for he 
was about to reconcile the world to 
the Father (2 Cor. 5:19), or by the 
law, except in the eyes of men. He 
knew perfectly well that the words of 
Deuteronomy (quoted in Gal. 3:13) 
did not refer to a person condemned 
to the penalty of crucifixion, but only 
to criminals suspended after their 
death upon a gibbet of infamy and 
who offered only an exterior, material 
resemblance to Christ. He means no 
more here than when he stated that 
Christ was “born a subject of the law” 
(Gal. 4:4), or when he said that God 
“made him sin for our sake, so that 
we might become the justice of God 
in him” (2 Cor. 5:21). Christ has as- 
sumed our nature and our condition 
of being a prodigal son with all its 
humiliations in order that in him it 
would really be our humanity which 
returns to the Father in his supreme 
act of obedience and love. 

In the Epistle to the Colossians the 
sin of humanity is called a debt. But 
it is not certain that Paul considers 
it a debt in regard to the law. Paul is 
certainly thinking of the debt which 
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the whole human race by its sins had 
contracted before God, namely the 
condemnation to eternal death. But 
it is not said that Christ has paid 
this debt. Paul says only that God 
the Father “has made us live again 
with his resurrected son; he has par- 
doned us all our faults, erased the 
sentence of indebtedness we had in- 
curred from the law, completely taken 
it away from us, and nailed it to the 
cross” (Col. 2:14). 


Mystical redemption 


He does not state how God has 
taken away this sentence, but there is 
nothing obliging us to believe that it 
was by causing the condemnation to 
weigh down upon his Son. Mention 
of the resurrection suggests rather 
that by his death and resurrection 
Christ passes from the carnal condi- 
tion to the spiritual and we along 
with him. 

So writes Cyril of Alexandria: 
“Christ through his cross triumphs 
over the evil powers and enemies. 
Nailing to the wood of the cross the 
bond written against us, he has up- 
rooted us from the tyranny of Satan 
and destroyed sin. Opening the gates 
of hell to the dark spirits, he has 
destroyed the power of death, in order 
that, through his own blood, he may 
acquire the world for his Father.” His 
mention of the idea of acquisition 
shows that Cyril’s explanation, which 
is common among the fathers, is in 
perfect accord with the one we have 
presented. It is not in the least op- 
posed to the traditional theory of vi- 
carious satisfaction, but it is opposed 
only to one of a purely penal expiation. 

An understanding of St. Paul’s 
doctrine involves an awareness of the 
Old Testament theme of Israel’s re- 
turn to God, which prepared the apos- 
tles to understand the redemption in 
an essentially mystical light, not a 
juridical one. The same theme is mag- 
nificently developed in two comple- 
mentary parables—that of the prodi- 
gal son’s return and that of the good 
shepherd in search of his lost sheep. 





STANISLAS LYONNET, S.J. 


Redemptive value of the resurrection 


A theology of the redemption which considers only those actions 
by which Christ satisfied for sin and merited salvation 

excludes the resurrection. For the resurrection is neither a 
satisfactory nor a meritorious act. But St. Paul says that 

the resurrection is a real cause of redemption. St. Thomas 
interprets this to mean that both the death and the resurrection 
are efficient instrumental causes of salvation. Father Lyonnet 
shows how Scripture demands this account of redemption. 


“La valeur sotériologique de la résurrection du Christ selon saint Paul,” 


Gregorianum, 39 (1958), 292-318. 


Sate theology has correctly 
categorized the redemption into those 
actions by which Christ merited our 
salvation (objective redemption), and 
the application of Christ’s merits to 
each individual (subjective redemp- 
tion). Within this framework, theo- 
logians are hard pressed to find room 
for any salvific causality proper to 
the resurrection. 

The problem can be seen in sharp 
focus in the various interpretations 
given to a single statement of St. 
Paul. Wishing to show that the justi- 
fication of Abraham through faith in 
the power of God is the type of our 
own justification, St. Paul adds: “if 
we believe in him who raised Jesus 
our Lord from the dead, who was 
delivered up for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification” (Rom. 


4:24-25). 
Patristic interpretations 


That Christ “rose again for our 
justification” offered no difficulty to 
the Greek fathers. Origen writes that 
the faith of Abraham was the image 
of the mystery of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion and of our own. Hence for Origen 
it was obvious that St. Paul affirmed 
a causal connection between Christ’s 
resurrection and that of the Christian. 
For in receiving the order to sacrifice 


his son Isaac, Abraham believed that 
the all-powerful God would restore 
life to the dead. St. John Chrysostom 
and all the Greek fathers see the death 
and the resurrection as an insepara- 
ble whole. 

Many of the Latin fathers held the 
view expressed by St. Hilary: “He 
redeemed us by his blood, by his pas- 
sion, by his resurrection.” St. Au- 
gustine repeatedly attributes to the 
resurrection the communication of a 
new life to human nature. 

But as time went on, many Latin 
writers were nonplused by St. Paul’s 
affirmation. Thus the anonymous Ro- 
man author, Ambrosiaster, could at- 
tribute only extrinsic causality to the 
resurrection in regard to justification. 
In rising from the dead, Christ gave 
his precepts an authority they would 
otherwise have lacked. Pelagius goes 
even further. Our justification is 
achieved by Christ’s death ; the resur- 
rection was necessary only to confirm 
the faithful in their belief that they 
were justified. 

Among the later commentators on 
our verse, Cardinals Cajetan and To- 
ledo are representative of the then 
quite current teaching on the value 
of the resurrection. Interpreting Ro- 
mans 4:25, Cajetan writes: “Unless 
Christ had risen from the dead, we 
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would not have been justified, al- 
though he had died and paid the price 
for us; for we would not have be- 
lieved. But because he has risen, we 
believe, and so believing we are justi- 
fied.” 

Toledo’s exegesis did not differ es- 
sentially from Cajetan’s: “Christ is 
said to have risen from the dead for 
our justification in order that the 
redemption, which was accomplished 
by his death, might be applied to us, 
and we might share in its fruit.” 

St. Thomas, however, interprets 
Romans 4:25 to mean that the resur- 
rection was an efficient instrumental 
cause of justification. Commenting on 
Romans 4:25, Thomas writes, “And 
he arose for our justification, that is, 
that by his resurrection he might jus- 
tify us.” This is the obvious meaning 
of Paul’s phrase. The gerundive used 
by St. Thomas, resurgendo, seems to 
designate the very act of rising from 
the dead and not simply the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection. 


Efficient causality 


In elaborating his synthesis of re- 
demption, St. Thomas faced the diffi- 
culty presented by the theological 
framework within which the redemp- 
tive work of Christ was discussed. 
The precise obstacle was meritorious 
cause which applied only to the death 
of Christ and not to his resurrection. 

Without denying that the death of 
Christ merited our justification, he 
looks for another type of causality 
which will allow him to place the 
death and the resurrection within the 
same line of causality. “Because 
Christ by his resurrection did not 
merit, it must be said that the death 
of Christ was a salutary act for us 
not only by reason of merit, but also 
by reason of a certain efficiency.” 
Thomas then recalls the well-known 
dictum of St. John Damascene: 
“Since the humanity of Christ was in 
some way the instrument of his di- 
vinity, all the passions and actions of 
Christ’s humanity were salutary in 
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our regard, as deriving from the 
power of his divinity.” 

St. Thomas says that the death and 
resurrection act as efficient causes 
both of the remission of sins and of 
justification, which are two aspects of 
one unique reality. To explain the dis- 
tinction introduced by St. Paul be- 
tween these two inseparable effects, 
St. Thomas appeals to the exemplary 
causality of the death and the resur- 
rection. “In the justification of souls, 
two things take place, namely, the 
remission of sin and the newness of 
life through grace. In the order of 
efficient causality exercised by the 
divine power, both the passion of 
Christ and his resurrection are the 
cause of justification in its two-fold 
aspect. But in the order of exemplary 
causality, his passion and death are 
properly the cause of the remission of 
sin by which we die to sin; the resur- 
rection, however, is the cause of the 
new life which is through grace of 
justice” (Sum. Theol., III, q. 56, 3a. 
2, ad 4). 

Thomas does not distinguish be- 
tween death as a meritorious cause 
and the resurrection as an exemplary 
cause. The resurrection as an exem- 
plary cause of the newness of life is 
opposed to death as the exemplary 
cause of the death to sin, and both of 
them, death and resurrection, are 
united on the same level as efficient 
causes. To reduce the causality of the 
resurrection to exemplarity alone 
would be contrary to the thought of 
St. Paul as well as St. Thomas. 

These few probings into the history 
of the exegesis of Romans 4:25 allow 
us to conclude without hesitation that 
St. Paul wished to assert that the 
resurrection was a true cause of our 
justification. All the dissenting 
opinions stem from a reluctance to 
introduce Paul’s statement into a pre- 
established theological framework of 
redemption. 

We do not intend to ask theolo- 
gians to abandon the distinction be- 
tween objective and subjective re- 








demption, a distinction made neces- 
sary because of the liberal Protes- 
tant conception of the redemptive 
work. The real problem is whether 
such a distinction necessarily disso- 
ciates the death and resurrection, or 
whether it sustains their unity within 
the single mystery of redemption. 


Prat and Newman 


Father Prat apparently introduced 
the resurrection within the concept 
of objective redemption when he 
wrote: “The death is only half of the 
redemptive work which clamors for 
the resurrection as its necessary com- 
plement.” However he seems else- 
where to limit the causality of the 
resurrection to subjective redemption 
as when he cites Newman’s idea that 
the “reconciliation” accomplished by 
the death of Christ is distinct from 
the “justification” secured by the 
sending of the Holy Spirit. For New- 
man and apparently for Prat, the rec- 
onciliation is the work that Christ 
did for all men, once for all, on earth, 
in person—what we call objective 
redemption. Justification is the work 
which Christ has done and continues 
to do for us from heaven in sending 
us the Holy Spirit, that is to say, our 
subjective redemption. 

The distinction between reconcilia- 
tion and justification suggested by 
Newman and Prat is hardly faithful 
to Pauline soteriology. In Romans 
5:10, Paul identifies the two con- 
cepts. The “justified” in verses 1 and 
9 are identified with the “reconciled” 
in verse 10. In the Second Corin- 
thians, Paul uses the single word, 
reconciliation, to describe two real- 
ities which theologians afterwards 
called objective and subjective re- 
demption. Paul says that because of 
the death and resurrection of Christ, 
“the former things have passed away ; 
behold, they are made new!” (2 Cor. 
5:17). Then he continues: “But all 
things are from God, who has recon- 
ciled us to himself through Christ and 
has given to us the ministry of rec- 
onciliation. For God was truly in 


Christ, reconciling the world to him- 
self by not reckoning against men 
their sins and by entrusting to us the 
message of reconciliation.” 

It is true that a synthesis of re- 
demption based on meritorious cau- 
sality presents a clear distinction be- 
tween objective and subjective re- 
demption. But may not a similar 
synthesis be constructed on the basis 
of efficient causality? It would dis- 
tinguish two stages in the justifica- 
tion of each one of us. In the first 
stage, the divine Person of Christ 
uses his human nature as an instru- 
ment to work out our redemption in 
all the mysteries of his life, but espe- 
cially in his death and glorification. 
In the second stage, this instrumental 
causality is exercised effectively in 
each one of us through faith and the 
sacraments. Thus Christ’s death and 
glorification have an intimate share 
in the objective redemption. 


Early Christian preaching 

No need to insist on the preaching 
of the primitive Church. The resur- 
rection of Christ was the central idea 
in the preaching of Peter and Paul 
as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In Peter’s discourse to the 
Sanhedrin, he says of Christ that 
“God took him up to his right hand” 
(5:31). In virtue of this exaltation 
and glorification, Christ has become 
the “prince of life” (3:15), the cor- 
nerstone of the New Temple, without 
whom there is no salvation (4:11). 
If “God took him up to his right hand 
as leader and Saviour,” it was “in 
order to give repentance and forgive- 
ness of sins to Israel” (5:31). Paul 
presents the same idea in his dis- 
courses at Antioch and Athens. 

To convince ourselves that Paul 
did not think of Christ as Saviour or 
Redeemer independently of his resur- 
rection, it is enough to read 1 Corin- 
thians 15. Here Paul does not simply 
say that if Christ did not rise, the 
Corinthians would not have believed 
in him. He states that the faith of 
the Corinthians would be mazaia, 
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lacking not only a solid foundation, 
but its very object. The adjective 
mataios means “without efficacy, 
illusory.” And Paul adds, “You are 
still in your sins” (v. 17). As Father 
Spicq accurately explains, “If Christ 
has not risen, there is no redemption, 
no eternal salvation. Redemption and 
resurrection are intrinsically linked 
together.” 

Life-giving Spirit 

This connection between redemp- 
tion and resurrection is again clearly 
declared in verse 45 where Paul says 
that Christ has become by his resur- 
rection a pneuma zoopoioun, a life- 
giving spirit, capable of giving life to 
all men by communicating to them 
the Holy Spirit. 

We find a decisive confirmation of 
this idea in the celebrated Christo- 
logical text with which the Epistle 
to the Romans begins. Paul states 
that Christ, the Son of God from all 
eternity, became one of us at a given 
moment of time through his descend- 
ance from David. He shared our 
human condition in opposition to that 
condition he would enjoy after his 
resurrection. For he was constituted 
Son of God, that is, constituted in 
his messianic role as Saviour with all 
the power proper to that role. His 
resurrection has made of him a life- 
giving spirit. 

In Acts 13, Luke, interpreting 
Paul, emphasizes the importance of 
the resurrection and sees in it the 
fulfillment of the prophecy in Psalm 
2:7: “You are my Son; this day have 
I begotten you.” As in Romans 1:4, 
Christ is said to be “constituted Son 
of God” by his resurrection. He cer- 
tainly does not become the Son of 
God in himself, since he was always 
that, but the Son of God for us, able 
to communicate to us a share in his 
sonship. 

A synthesis of redemption which 
includes the resurrection in the con- 
cept of objective redemption is per- 
fectly compatible with these declara- 
tions of Scripture. If we ask how St. 
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Paul himself would have described 
the redemptive work of Christ, we 
might safely attribute to him the fol- 
lowing presentation based entirely on 
scriptural data familiar to him. 

The redemption is essentially the 
return of humanity to God. The re- 
turn is accomplished first of all in 
Christ who died and rose again as 
the first fruits of this humanity (ob- 
jective redemption), and then in each 
Christian who dies and rises again 
with Christ in baptism (subjective 
redemption ). 

By his sin in Adam, man was for- 
ever separated from God, and he 
could only prolong that estrange- 
ment. He became an object of God’s 
anger—a biblical metaphor which ex- 
presses by means of the effect pro- 
duced in the sinner the absolute 
incompatibility between God and sin 
[See page 80.] 

In a movement of supreme love 
for his creature, God decides to save 
man. Among all the means, he chooses 
the one that testifies to his most 
ardent love and regard for man. For 
he wants man, in a certain sense, to 
save himself. Hence, God sends his 
only Son to become one of us. Christ 
is the first one to make this return to 
the Father. He, remaining sinless, 
passes from the condition of a sinner 
to the divine friendship. As St. John 
says, “He passes from this world to 
his Father” (John 13:1). 


First-born among the dead 


This return of man to God is not 
effected by a kind of juridical fiction, 
nor solely by a reparation of a purely 
moral order. The return consists es- 
sentially in the fact that Christ took 
upon himself the likeness of a sinful 
flesh, without himself becoming a 
sinner, and he died to that flesh to 
rise again with a glorified body, be- 
coming a “life-giving spirit.” 

But Christ was not simply the 
first to return to God. In a certain 
way, all men return with him. Our 
participation in his death and resur- 
rection through baptism presupposes 





that Christ, in rising from the dead, 
brought with him all those who are 
called one day to participate in this 
mystery. The Judaic notion of first 
fruits suggests this solidarity. In the 
first fruits is contained the whole 
harvest. To express the unique soli- 
darity between Christ and all Chris- 
tians, Paul was able to declare with 
no fear of being misunderstood : “For 
just as the body is one and yet has 
many parts, so it is with Christ; ... 
you are a body which is Christ” (1 
Cor. 12:12, 27). 


Personal return with Christ 


Restored to God in Christ, each 
Christian, as a free being, must par- 
ticipate in this restoration by a per- 

ial act of his freedom, and thus, in 
his turn, must die and rise again. This 
personal return is accomplished by 
faith and baptism. Thus each one of 
us passes from the earthly to the 
spiritual life, from the city of evil 


The dimensions of salvation 


built by self-love, to the city of God 
built by divine love. 

Viewed as the supreme act of love 
and obedience, Christ’s death and 
resurrection, far from being opposed, 
are actually more closely linked to- 
gether; death already implies the res- 
urrection. Christ’s act of love, since 
it is God’s own act, cannot help but 
be sovereignly efficacious, essentially 
vivifying, communicating life first of 
all to his own human nature, and 
then to every human nature incor- 
porated into him by baptism. 

The death and resurrection are 
simply two aspects of one unique 
mystery, somewhat analogous to the 
twofold aspect of justification—the 
remission of sins and the infusion of 
sanctifying grace. As the paschal lit- 
urgy recalls, within the passion and 
death shines the victory of the resur- 
rection, and in the risen Christ there 
remain the vestiges of his passion 
and death. 


Francis X. Durrwell, C. SS. R., La Résurrection de Jésus: Mystére de Salut, 
(4th ed.; Paris: Editions Xavier Mappus, 1954), 61. 


To ransom me from.this world of sin and death, is it sufficient that Christ 
pay the price of blood for the expiation of sin? Is it sufficient that he die 
for me in my place? How can anyone die in my place when sin is a part of 
me and I carry the condemnation in my very being! Hence St. Paul does 
not reduce the redemption to the sole dimensions of a satisfaction offered to 
the justice of God. Beyond all juridical reparation and beyond all moral 
conversion, the redemption is first of all a physical transformation, for the 
evil of man is above all physical: “He is deprived of the glory of God” 
(Rom. 3:23). “Who will deliver me from this body of death?” St. Paul 
had asked. He gives himself the answer: “The law of the Spirit of life has 
delivered me from the law of sin and of death” (Rom. 8:2). Salvation 
comes from God under the form of an authentic resurrection from the dead 
in the Holy Spirit. 
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WILLIAM A. VAN ROO, S.J. 


The resurrection: instrument of grace 


Recent studies of the resurrection of Christ have given a new 


urgency to a classic thesis: 


The resurrection is both an efficient 


and an exemplary cause of our justification and ultimate glory. 

In this article Father Van Roo seeks a further understanding of 
the instrumental causality of the resurrection. He first 

proposes some clarifications of the theory of instrumental causality 
and then applies the theory to the humanity of Christ and the 
resurrection. For a fuller development of his theory of 
instrumental causality, see his recent book, De Sacramentis in 
Genere (Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1957). 


“The Resurrection of Christ: Instrumental Cause of Grace,’ Gregorianum, 39 (1958), 271-84. 


I. resurrection of Christ is some- 
how an efficient instrumental cause 
of our justification and future glory. 
Two things are to be noted. First, 
there is question of some real efficient 
causality; for the resurrection is in 
some sense a cause of grace. Secondly, 
there is question not merely of the 
humanity of the risen Christ now in 
heaven, but also of the resurrection 
as an event in history. This then is 
the truth we seek to explain: The 
resurrection of Christ, both as an 
event in history and in its permanent 
effects in the glorious humanity of 
the risen Christ, is an instrumental 
cause of our justification and future 
glory. 

The use of instruments is proper 
to rational or intellectual agents, for 
an instrument is a cause which acts 
under the influence of a rational prin- 
cipal agent: Its action is directed to 
an end determined by the higher, 
rational agent. The instrument is 
technically called a moved mover 
(movens motum) because it partici- 
pates the perfection of a higher cause, 
producing an effect which is propor- 
tioned to the power of the higher 
cause. In what sense is the instrument 
moved? What does it share? What 
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is the instrumental power (virtus 
instrumentalis ) ? 

We can give some answer to these 
questions if we analyze the instru- 
mentality which is involved in four 
broad classes of instruments: (1) in 
the series of ordered agents involved 
in all human actions; (2) in some 
familiar cases of art; (3) in the use 
of conventional signs; and (4) in the 
universal instrumentality of all crea- 
tures, instruments by which God ef- 
fects the order of the universe. 


Instrumental action 


In every case we find that instru- 
mental action as such is ordered ac- 
tion. The instrument acts according 
to the order imposed by the reason 
and will of the principal cause, a 
rational agent. Every human act, the 
operation of every human power 
moved by the will of the agent, par- 
ticipates the order of reason, which 
knows the end and the proportion of 
means to end, and which directs the 
whole action produced by many sub- 
ordinate powers. 

In the human arts, the acts of the 
artist as such—as musician, sculptor, 
painter—are characterized by a sim- 
ilar participation of the order of 





reason: The instrument is moved to 
act according to the idea of the artist. 
In the use of conventional signs the 
role of reason is evident. Signs serve 
man as instruments to communicate 
concepts and commands because of 
a known relationship of signs to what 
is signified, an order established by 
rational agents. Finally, in the un- 
folding of God’s providence, every 
created agent acts in the time and 
place and conjunction of circum- 
stances decreed by God; and the or- 
dered actions of secondary causes pro- 
duce the order of the universe. 


Kinds of instruments 


Of extreme importance in this mat- 
ter is the distinction to be drawn be- 
tween two kinds of instruments: 
what may be called the instrument of 
art and the conventional sign. The in- 
strument of art is a subordinate agent 
whose proper powers are applied to 
produce physical changes in bodies 
according to the direction of the artist, 
who is the principal cause. Such in- 
strumentality is limited to the effects 
which can be produced by the directed 
action of the instrument. The human 
artist is not omnipotent; nor can he 
produce anything whatsoever with 
any instrument. In all such instru- 
mentality, there are limits set both 
by the perfection of the artist and by 
the aptitude of the instrument. 

The second class of instruments, 
the conventional sign, is quite differ- 
ent. Such instruments communicate 
knowledge and the commands of the 
will. As used by men they cannot by 
their instrumental action produce 
physical changes in bodies. Their 
efficacy is limited to the intentional 
and juridical orders. As used by God, 
however, or by an angel or man act- 
ing as God’s instrument, the sign 
serves as an instrument to manifest 
the divine command, and to work a 
miracle or some other effect which 
God alone can produce. In the case 
of the miracle, or of the forgiving of 
sins by a sign, God does not apply 
the natural powers of the instrument 


like an artist, but simply manifests by 
the sign the command of the divine 
will, whose power is limitless. 

If we reflect now on the general 
nature of an instrumental cause, we 
may determine what the instrumental 
power is. It is commonly agreed that 
instrumental power is a certain par- 
ticipation of the power of the prin- 
cipal cause, a certain elevation of the 
instrument, in virtue of which the 
instrument produces an effect pro- 
portioned to the power of the princi- 
pal cause. What is this participated 
perfection? Whatever type of instru- 
ment is considered, it seems necessary 
to say that the instrumental power is 
a participation in the order proper to 
the reason of the principal cause. 

Instruments as such, therefore, are 
relative. The passing perfection of 
the instrument as it acts under such 
guidance is formally a relation. The 
instrumental power, a frail sort of 
perfection which may be compared 
variously with movement and with 
intentional being, is essentially a re- 
lation or manifold of relations: (1) 
relation to the end, the effect to be 
produced; (2) relation to the reason 
of the principal agent as directing the 
action; (3) relation to the intention 
of the will of the principal agent as 
moving to act. 


Human limitations 


In the analysis of instrumentality 
one more important distinction must 
be made: between human and divine 
use of instruments. First, concerning 
man’s use of instruments, the limi- 
tations of instruments of art have been 
noted: Effects are limited both by the 
degree of perfection of the art and 
by the aptitude of the instrument. 
Furthermore, all such action is sub- 
ject to the conditions of material op- 
eration. The agent can act only 
through physical contact of instru- 
ment and material. He cannot act in- 
dependently of space (in distans) nor 
independently of time (in futurum). 

A different pattern of instrumen- 
tality emerges in the moral or jurid- 
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ical order, where man uses conven- 
tional signs to manifest the human 
acts by which a whole world of real 
relations among men are established. 
The first thing to be observed about 
juridical acts is the real causality ex- 
ercised by the sign itself. To produce 
a contract or any other effect in the 
juridical order, it is not enough to 
will it. A juridical act is necessarily 
somewhat external, social, public. 
Without consent externally shown, 
there can be no contract. The jurid- 
ical act and its effect can be produced 
only by a complex human act, in- 
ternal and external, in which the ex- 
ternal sign is not a mere condition, 
but an efficient cause. 


In the juridical order 


With regard to the properties of 
such human action in the juridical 
order, two things should be noted. 
First, there is a certain independence 
of the conditions of matter; for man 
is simply acting by reason and will, 
manifesting his will with regard to 
what is within his power. Such ac- 
tion shares somehow in the inde- 
pendence of time and place which are 
proper to intellect and will. Secondly, 
the limitations of such action are 
clear. It is confined to the juridical 
order, to real relations among men, 
and to relations of reason only or ex- 
trinsic denominations of the things 
which are at man’s disposal. This 
limit is imposed purely and simply 
because of the very limited power of 
man’s will: By his mere command he 
can produce no physical change what- 
ever in things. 

Concerning God’s use of instru- 
ments, little need be said of what we 
have called the instrument of art. 
God applies the natural powers of all 
creatures, arranging that through the 
operations of angels and men and all 
things, the order of divine wisdom be 
executed. One thing calls for correc- 
tion concerning this concept of in- 
strumentality: If we are considering 
the instrument of art, as opposed to 
the sign, it seems erroneous to affirm 
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that God can produce any effect with 
any instrument. Not even God cuts 
with an axe independently of space 
and time—if we regard the axe as an 
instrument of art. 

More important for the solution of 
our problem is the consideration of 
what God can do by a sign of his will. 
Here there is question of some special 
intervention of God. We are no longer 
concerned with the application of the 
natural powers of things as instru- 
ments of art, but with effects which 
exceed the limits of such application, 
and which can be produced only by 
God. Such are miracles and the justi- 
fication of man. 

Though God has no need of in- 
struments to produce any possible ef- 
fect, yet there is a conditional neces- 
sity of some sign of the divine action. 
If God wishes to give grace in a man- 
ner proportioned to human nature, 
so that man may know that God is 
acting, then God must use some sign 
to manifest his action. 


Omnipotently efficacious 


We may note the properties of 
such instrumental action. First, there 
is full freedom from the conditions 
of matter. Acting by intellect and 
will, God can produce effects which 
are distant or future in relation to 
the external sign. We are not con- 
cerned with an instrument of art, 
which must be used in the manner in 
which material things can act. The 
instrument here is simply an effica- 
cious sign, whose function is to man- 
ifest—and to that extent modify— 
the divine operation. The second 
property of such instrumental action 
is this: God can produce any effect 
by an efficacious sign of his will. 
Since the divine power extends to all 
possible effects, even to the produc- 
tion of grace, God can produce grace 
by the sign that manifests his will. 

The obvious question concerning 
such a conception is this: Is the sign 
a real efficient cause of the effect? If 
the sign merely manifests the divine 
operation, how does this conception 





go beyond the old scholastic opinion 
which explained the sacraments as 
mere signs of an effect which must 
be attributed to the action of God 
alone: God acts on the occasion of 
the sign? The answer is to be found 
in the analogy with the human sign 
in the juridical order. It is not the 
inner act of the will alone which pro- 
duces the juridical effect: A contract 
is produced by the whole human ac- 
tion of the parties. Inner act and ex- 
ternal manifestation of consent are 
one human act, one with the unity of 
order. The external sign is not a mere 
condition or occasion, but a real in- 
strumental cause. Proportionately in 
God’s operation, if he chooses to give 
grace visibly, he must use a sign. 
Such is the case in the present econ- 
omy of grace. In the Christian sacra- 
ments, as in the whole mystery of the 
redemptive Incarnation, external 
signs manifesting the divine will 
really cause grace itself. We were re- 
deemed and justified not merely by 
the divine will, nor even by the inner 
act of the human will of Christ as sole 
instrumental cause. Christ saved us 
and justifies us instrumentally by the 
whole mystery of his life and death 
and glorification in human nature. 
The whole redemptive action includes 
the external sacrifice, the passion of 
Christ, and his glorification. 


Instrumental action in Christ 

In Christ, the God-man, with a per- 
fect human nature united with the 
divine nature in the Person of the 
Word, there is a certain unity of ac- 
tion, a unity of order which makes 
the human nature and the human op- 
eration of Christ perfect instruments 
of the divine nature. 

If we consider Christ as man, we 
may distinguish two types of perfec- 
tion and operation: proper and in- 
strumental. Christ’s proper human 
perfection, natural and supernatural, 
includes a perfect human nature and 
the fullness of grace and supernatural 
knowledge. His properly human ac- 
tions are those which he performed 


with these perfections as an adequate 
principle of action. Thus, for example, 
as principal cause Christ as man could 
teach by external signs and govern by 
external commands. Similarily, Christ 
merited, made satisfaction, and of- 
fered his sacrifice in virtue of his 
properly human perfection, natural 
and supernatural. Christ as man is the 
principal cause of these operations. 


The unique instrument 

Beyond these proper perfections 
and operations, the human nature of 
Christ and all of his created perfection 
are the unique instrument of the di- 
vinity. How is this instrumental ac- 
tion of Christ explained? From all 
eternity God decrees our salvation 
through Christ and the mysteries of 
his human nature. From the instant 
of the Incarnation, with a vision of the 
whole economy of redemption, Christ 
by his human will freely directed the 
whole of his human existence, all the 
mysteries of his humanity, to the ac- 
complishment of the work of redemp- 
tion. Acting by intellect and will, 
uniting his human will with the eter- 
nal decree of the divine will, Christ 
in the same instant directed the fu- 
ture Church and ministers and sac- 
raments to each and every effect of 
grace and glory. 

Because this is an instrumental 
causality in which God alone is prin- 
cipal cause, the efficacy of this unique 
instrument extends to all effects of 
grace. It is exercised with that full 
freedom from the limitations of time 
and place which are proper to the di- 
vine operation. How do the mysteries 
of Christ’s life, death, and resurrec- 
tion cause grace here and now? How 
will they cause our future glorifica- 
tion, as efficient instrumental causes? 
They have an unending efficacy, not 
because the historic events themselves 
somehow become present again, but 
because Christ, God and man, acting 
by intellect and will, could and did 
determine where and when these mys- 
teries would have their effects. 

What kind of instrument are the 
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humanity of Christ and the mysteries 
accomplished in it? Are they instru- 
ments of art, or are they efficacious 
signs, manifesting the divine com- 
mand? According to the whole mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, Christ is the 
Great Mystery, the Great Sacrament : 
the efficacious sign of the operation 
of the divine salvific will. Christ re- 
deemed us, satisfied for sin, and mer- 
ited for us, not only by the inner act 
of his will, but by external works, 
by all that he did and suffered until 
death. The redemptive action is rooted 
indeed in the invisible inner act of 
Christ’s will, but the whole external 
work of Christ manifests, executes, 
completes that inner act. By his hu- 
manity and the mysteries accom- 
plished in it, Christ manifests his 
divinity and shows forth his divine 
salvific will. 


Role of the resurrection 


Within this doctrinal context we 
can determine the role of the resur- 
rection of Christ as instrumental cause 
of grace and glory. The resurrection 
is the historic act by which God 
crowned the redemptive work of 
Christ. It is the glorification of Christ 
himself, effected by the divine power 
alone as principal cause. The glorious 
risen humanity of Christ is first and 
foremost in Christ himself the full 
consequence of the hypostatic union, 
of the redemptive Incarnation. In 
Christ the Head, the full victory over 
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sin and death has been achieved. Fur- 
ther, in our regard, the resurrection 
itself as an event in history, and the 
glorious risen humanity now in 
heaven, are instruments of our grace 
and future glory. All these mysteries 
together constitute the great efficaci- 
ous sign by which God has shown 
and shows, has effected and continues 
to effect our salvation. 

Among the mysteries of Christ, 
there is a certain appropriation of 
effects produced instrumentally in us. 
In reality, Christ merited by all his 
actions until death, and he caused all 
graces instrumentally by all the mys- 
teries of his humanity. Yet by a kind 
of proportionality, certain effects are 
attributed to certain mysteries. Thus 
our death to sin is attributed to the 
passion of Christ, and our newness 
of life to the resurrection. 

The resurrection of Christ is the 
exemplar of our own risen life: now 
in the rising of the soul from the death 
of sin, ultimately in our full share in 
the glorious triumph of Christ over 
sin and death. His resurrection is also 
instrumental efficient cause of our 
grace and future glory; for it is the 
consummation of the mystery of re- 
demption in Christ the Head, effica- 
cious sign of the divine salvific will. 
By it God has shown forth Christ’s 
victory. By it God shows and effects 
the grace and glory of those who 
through Christ and in Christ will 
receive his gift. 


.... Christ’s death is an essential theme of apologetics and exhortation, as 
Saint Paul explains the scandal of persecution and resistance on the part of 
men to God’s work, while exhorting them to share his own perseverance. 
Rhetoric has its part to play in the discourse of the cross, but the resurrection 
is not crowded out. It comes in as part of the usual antithesis of death and 
resurrection. Logically, of course, the resurrection comes first. Christ had to 
die because he had to be the first of those to be raised from the dead. 
To preach the cross is only another way of preaching the resurrection. 
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The resurrection of the body 


In theological discussion about the resurrection of the body 
the concern is usually with the mechanics of it. All this 

is very fascinating. However, Father Davis claims that owing 
to this preoccupation we often miss what is more important : 
the place and meaning of the resurrection in the history 

of salvation and in the redemption of each one of us. 
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|, the resurrection of the body a real 
and vital object of our hope? We 
speak of saving our souls and of go- 
ing to heaven; that would seem to be 
the limit of our desire. But this is not 
the full Christian hope. Christ came 
to save not souls but men, and his 
redemption extends to the body as 
well as to the soul. 

Our clear grasp of the natural im- 
mortality of the soul may lead us to 
adopt a world-view that is not com- 
patible with the biblical and Christian 
world-view. The idea that death is the 
liberation of the soul from the body 
and that immortality is the fullness of 
the life of the soul no longer impeded 
by matter is alien to Christianity. 


Christian world-view 


The early Christian’s faith in the 
resurrection of the body was not sim- 
ply a yearning for perfect individual 
happiness. He looked toward the ac- 
complishment of God’s plan of cosmic 
redemption and the definitive victory 
of Christ over the powers of evil. 
Christ had already overcome this 
present corruptible universe affected 
with sin and death, and had inaugu- 
rated a new creation. 

To this new world the Christian 
already belongs in part. But it is with 
the resurrection of the body and the 
cosmic restoration that it will be fully 
revealed and established. The future 


life must not be seen merely as the in- 
dividual survival of each man. Rather, 
the life to come must be seen within 
the framework of salvation as a cos- 
mic history centered in Christ. 

The Jewish hope in the definitive 
salvation rested on the idea of God’s 
intervention in history and not on a 
developed anthropology which the 
Hebrews did not have. They did not 
make our distinction between body 
and soul. For them it was the whole 
man who suffered death. What sur- 
vived in Sheol after death was not the 
soul, but man. 

In examining the teaching of the 
Old Testament on the future life, we 
find that belief in a survival after 
death seems always to have existed 
among the Hebrews. However, the 
idea of retribution in the next life, of 
rewards and punishments hereafter, 
was only a gradual development that 
emerged quite late in the Old Testa- 
ment. The first explicit reference to 
the immortality of the soul is found in 
the Book of Wisdom. The belief in 
the resurrection of the body began 
only at the end of the Old Testament. 
The first clear affirmation of it is 
found in Daniel 12:2-3 and later in 
2 Maccabees 7. However, the per- 
spective is not yet universal. The Old 
Testament does not present a devel- 
oped teaching on the lot of the in- 
dividual after death. 
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Christ made clear his acceptance of 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body in his dispute with the Saddu- 
cees concerning the woman who had 
married in succession seven brothers. 
But Christ did not merely announce 
the resurrection. He brought it. In 
his own resurrection he inaugurated 
and made possible the resurrection of 
mankind. Today we usually consider 
Christ’s resurrection as coming after 
the gospel as its seal and confirma- 
tion. However, in primitive Christian- 
ity the resurrection was the central 
affirmation of the gospel. The resur- 
rection brought the Messianic age; it 
was the vindication and exaltation of 
Christ. Through the risen Christ came 
the outpouring of the life-giving 
Spirit. 

In proclaiming the resurrection of 
Christ, the apostles announced our 
resurrection in him. His resurrection 
and exaltation were the certain pledge 
of his second coming in glory to es- 
tablish his kingdom and to raise the 
dead. The impatient expectation of 
this return, the Parousia, constituted 
the eschatological hope of the first 
Christians which is preserved intact 
in the theologies of Paul and John. 


Flesh and spirit 


Paul’s teaching on our: resurrection 
is amazingly rich. He is thoroughly 
Hebrew in outlook ; he saw man sim- 
ply as a unity. Consequently his an- 
tithesis of flesh (sarx) and spirit 
(pneuma) is not an opposition be- 
tween matter and spirit, between body 
and soul. “Flesh” is not a part of 
man; but the whole man in his weak- 
ness and mortality, in his distance 
from God, and in his solidarity with a 
sinful and corrupt creation. “Spirit” 
is man as open to the divine life and 
as belonging to the sphere of the di- 
vine, man under the influence and 
activity of the Spirit. Flesh and spirit 
emerge as two active principles affect- 
ing man and struggling within him. 

Likewise Paul uses “body” (soma) 
in a way peculiar to himself. Body is 
the whole man in his concrete reality 
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as a living person. But unlike flesh 
and spirit it is a neutral word. It can 
be thought of as the territory in 
which flesh and spirit struggle. 

Paul identifies the body with the 
flesh in man’s sin and corruption. It 
can also be the bearer of the resurrec- 
tion, and Paul uses “body” to ex- 
pound his gospel of Christ, the 
Church, and eternal life. Central in 
that gospel is the resurrection of 
Christ. By his death and resurrection 
Christ put off the body of death and 
became a spiritual body. It is with 
that body of the resurrection that we 
must be united. 


Risen with Christ 


Becoming one body with Christ is 
the major Pauline theme. But in this 
theme of the Church as Christ’s body 
it is not the idea of an organized 
group of men under Christ that is 
basic; it is the union of all Christians 
with the personal body of Christ. The 
current metaphor of a social body 
simply illustrates the unity among 
Christians that is a result of their 
common oneness with the individual 
body of Christ. 

In the theology of Paul our resur- 
rection has already begun. Through 
baptism we have in a true sense al- 
ready risen with Christ (Col. 2:12). 
However, our present share in the 
risen life of Christ does not remove 
the need for the resurrection at the 
Parousia ; the eschatological tension of 
early Christianity is strongly present 
in St. Paul (cf. 1 Cor. 15). 

In the gospel of St. John, Christ 
tells Martha that he is the resurrec- 
tion and the life (John 11:24). The 
Eucharist is a pledge of this resur- 
rection (6:54). In fact, the believer 
already possesses in himself, by his 
union with Christ, the principle of his 
own resurrection. In each sacrament, 
especially in the Eucharist, our bodies 
are brought into vital contact with 
the power of Christ’s risen body. The 
effect is not confined to our souls. 
Both Scripture and tradition emphat- 





ically tell us that the resurrection of 
the body is due to the Eucharist. 

The Church’s dogma of the resur- 
rection of the body includes three 
points: At the last day men will rise 
from the dead; this resurrection will 
be universal, for even the unjust will 
rise; men will receive again their 
identical bodies. The third point pre- 
sents a difficult speculative problem 
which deserves consideration. 

We shall rise with these self-same 
bodies. The strict or numerical iden- 
tity of the risen body with the body 
of this life is a truth of faith and can- 
not be disputed. The problem is how 
this identity is realized. Even in this 
life there is a similar problem. The hu- 
man body remains one and the same 
despite a continuous renewal and 
change of all its cells. What maintains 
the body as the same body? There is 
an even deeper problem in the iden- 
tity between a risen body and a body 
that has disintegrated in corruption. 


Attempted explanations 

According to one solution a number 
of basic particles, essentially belong- 
ing to each individual man, remain 
intact in him from conception to 
death. After the death of each man 
they remain in the universe as his 
by right. On the last day God will 
gather them all together to produce 
a numerical identity. 

A second solution is the more com- 
mon opinion. The risen body will be 
the same as the body of this life be- 
cause it will be made out of histori- 
cally the same quantified matter into 
which the mortal body disintegrated. 

A number of theologians prefer a 
modified form of this theory. Only 
some of the same particles which 
made up the body in this life are 
revivified at the resurrection. Prefer- 
ence is usually given to the matter 
finally left aside at death; and it is 
sufficient for identity if only part of 
the risen body consists of matter in- 
formed during this life. 

A third solution places the reason 
for the strict identity of the risen 


body with our present body solely in 
the identity of the spiritual soul. The 
soul, which remains uninterrupted in 
being, is the source of every perfec- 
tion and determination in man. The 
real distinction in man is not between 
soul and body, but between soul and 
prime matter, which is completely in- 
determinate. For the Thomist, noth- 
ing else is required for the identity 
of the body than the identity of the 
soul or form. The soul immediately 
informs prime matter. As soon as the 
soul takes over and informs a certain 
quantity of matter, this becomes the 
self-same identical body previously 
possessed. 

The resurrection of the body will 
not be like the raising of Lazarus, 
who came back to life and remained 
subject to corruption and death. Our 
being passes into a new and higher 
existence, a share in divine life. There 
takes place within us the full deploy- 
ment of the life of grace which in- 
volves a transmutation of our bodies 
and our bodily life. 

What does all this mean? St. Paul 
calls the risen body a spiritual body 
(1 Cor. 15:44). But this spirituality 
is not opposed to a truly corporal 
resurrection. It means that the risen 
body is transformed by and pene- 
trated with the Spirit. To us, spiritual 
means immaterial, but that is not what 
Paul had in mind. Paul teaches that 
the risen bodies are brought within 
the divine sphere and share the divine 
qualities of power, glory, splendor, 
and holiness. 

In the resurrection of Christ we 
have the exemplar and cause of our 
own. The risen body of Christ was 
clearly a body in the sense of a tangi- 
ble and extended reality. Attempts to 
overspiritualize the risen body, to 
volatilize away its materiality, always 
come up against the experience of 
the apostles that the risen Christ had 
a true human body. 

Although the appearances of Christ 
to his apostles were not the same as 
mystical visions, they were of a dif- 
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ferent order of existence and no 
longer bound down by the laws of 
this universe. According to Jean Guit- 
ton the perception of the risen Christ 
seems to have been a privilege that 
required an openness to the higher 
order. If an unbeliever happened to 
be present when Jesus appeared, he 
would have seen nothing at all. Guit- 
ton also raises the question: “Are the 
ideas of space and time, of volume 
and mass and life, necessarily asso- 
ciated with the idea of a body? Can 
we not conceive the possibility of the 
body’s being no longer subject to 
space, no longer submitting to it, or 
treating the physical world as an in- 
strument?” This seems to overspirit- 
ualize the risen body and to be philo- 
sophically dubious. 


Properties of risen body 


The more traditional approach to 
the condition of our risen bodies is 
to distinguish four endowments: im- 
passibility, splendor, agility, and sub- 
tlety. Splendor means that the glori- 


fied bodies will offer unblemished 
beauty to the sight, the bodily bright- 
ness of our spiritual glory. Agility 
indicates the ease with which we will 
be able to move from place to place. 
Authors disagree about the mechanics 
of it. St. Thomas thinks that the body 
will be transferred by an act of the 
will, but in a way that will still in- 
volve movement through intervening 
space and some lapse of time. 

For some, subtlety is the ability to 
pass through other bodies. Strange 
how the one endowment everyone 
seems to associate with the risen body 
is quite uncertain. Christ passed 
through the closed doors of the upper 
room, but was that due to the habitual 
condition of his glorified body or to 
a particular miracle of divine power, 
as many of the fathers thought? For 
St. Thomas, subtlety has another 
meaning. It indicates the basic gift of 
the glorified body which makes per- 
fect its union with the spiritual soul. 
If the meaning and purpose of the 
body is to be the expression of the 
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soul and its medium in activity and 
communication, then the earthly body 
is but an imperfect body ; the body in 
the full sense will be the risen body. 

There are several elements involved 
in the gift of impassibility. The first 
is immunity from all bodily evil, 
clearly affirmed in Scripture. Tradi- 
tion also affirms a second element: 
There will be no need to guard the 
risen body against corruption by tak- 
ing any measures to keep it alive. 
This intrinsic incorruptibility will free 
us in our risen life from all concern 
with the necessities of our present 
material existence, such as food, 
drink, and sleep. These will cease to 
be essential needs of our bodily life. 

The scholastics pursue this line of 
thought and introduce a third element 
into impassibility. They bring the 
movement of the body to a stand-still 
and will not allow any internal 
change, except the qualitative changes 
involved in sense knowledge. How- 
ever, this hypothesis is very question- 
able. The scholastics had no idea of 
the wonderful complexity and har- 
mony of the life of the body which has 
been revealed by modern science. 
With this knowledge is it still possi- 
ble to imagine a living human body 
of marble-like immobility? Can we 
reject the scholastic conception of im- 
passibility and maintain that a vege- 
tative life continues in the risen body? 


Organic life? 

This precise element in impassibil- 
ity has been re-examined recently by 
Guy de Broglie, S.J. He asks the 
question: When Christ ate and drank 
with his apostles after his resurrec- 
tion, was there a real assimilation or 
a miraculous one or none at all? 
Tradition is not unanimous on this 
point. De Broglie asserts that there 
will be a true vegetative life in the 
risen body. There will be eating and 
drinking as well as the whole organic 
life we now see to be the basic life of 
a living body. However, there will be 
no absolute need for food and drink. 
If anyone objects that the risen body 





will be corruptible because of the con- 
tinual change and circulation of mat- 
ter within it, de Broglie answers that 
the incorruptibility belongs to it as a 
body, and not to its individual cells 
and elements. 

In the remarks of Guitton and de 
Broglie, we see two different trends 
in recent thinking about the resurrec- 
tion. Guitton so stresses the trans- 
formation of the body that one fears 
for the truly bodily character of the 
resurrection. On the other hand, de 
Broglie so stresses the possession of 
a true body that he aggravates dis- 
turbingly the difficulty many thinkers 
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(New York: Herder and Herder, 1959), 126-27. 


find with the resurrection: how to 
conceive as everlasting a thing and a 
life that seem essentially transitory. 
Our gropings before such problems 
should not make us forget the impor- 
tance of the resurrection of the body 
in Christian teaching. What matters 
is not the speculative analysis of the 
resurrection but our faith in it. Our 
belief in it is in fact our belief that 
man in all that he is has been saved. 
It is our belief that salvation comes 
to us from the risen Christ in the 
cosmic extent of God’s plan. The risen 
body is our solidarity with the uni- 
verse re-created in Christ Jesus. 


.... The risen saviour starts off a new spiritual creation, with powers to 
transform those who will unite themselves to him by faith, to his own image. 
This is the first cell of the new creation that will go on communicating its 
own life to all Christians. 


At first sight, Christ’s death does not belong to such a context, since it has 
no power over life. Death is destructive, not creative. 


We begin to see the part that death plays, however, as soon as we consider 
the nature of the new current of life that begins with Christ’s resurrection. 
This is not a new creation in the same sense as the first creation; it is not 
an absolute beginning. It is a recovery, and thus it is clear that God must 
put an end to what preceded it. The new world can be built only on the 
ruins of the old. 


.... Christian life is thus under the tenure of Christ’s death and resurrection. 
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The redemptive motherhood of Mary 


Excerpted from René Laurentin, Marie, L’fglise et le sacerdoce: Etude théologique 
(Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1958), 152-53. 


A, a common experience, a mother’s life 
is parcelled out between three loves and 
three duties whose integration, though pos- 
sible, is not frequently achieved: the duty 
and love as a wife, as a mother, and as a 
servant of God. In Mary all her marital, 
maternal, and religious resources are singu- 
larly committed to the Person of Christ, 
to his Person and to his work. For Mary, 
like other mothers, makes her own all the 
goals which her Son pursues, except that 
hers is a more complete commitment to a 
loftier work. 

For Christ and for the redemption she 
engages all the resources which the most 
devoted wife brings to her husband for 
building a family, all the resources which 
the most loving mother puts at the service 
of her child, all the resources which the 
most grace-filled creature can bring into 
play in cooperation with a divine vocation. 
More completely than all other mothers, 
Mary is destined not merely to have a child 
of her own, but she is also committed to a 
Person, a family, and a work. The Person 
is divine (with a dignity, rights, needs, and 
eternity that are transcendent) ; the family 
is divine and it is the Church; the work is 
divine and it is the redemption of the world. 


The seal of sacrifice 


So it is that God does not simply enrich 
and exalt in Mary human motherhood. He 
leads her to a sacrifice which surpasses all 
the sacrifices which human motherhood 
demands. Certainly every motherhood is 
marked with the seal of sacrifice; it is a 
vocation of abnegation from the painful 
alienation of her own flesh for the life of 
the child—a cherished theme in contempo- 
rary literature—to the renouncement im- 
plied in the whole task of education. 
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But mothers make their sacrifices in 
accord with the biological and natural 
meaning of their motherhood: They sacri- 
fice their good and their personal happiness 
for the good and the happiness of their 
children. Mary is immolated in her mother- 
hood itself. What she must sacrifice is the 
good and the happiness of her child. She 
rears a Son who takes his life from her 
in order to lay it down again; a Son whose 
ambition in opposition to all human ambi- 
tion is to die in the extremity of poverty, 
humiliation, and suffering; a Son who 
comes to sacrifice himself. 


Mother of the redeemed 


To all of this Mary must give her con- 
sent and her cooperation. The natural and 
fundamental tendency of her mother’s soul 
would have led her to immolate herself 
in place of her Son. But what is demanded 
of her is a sacrifice of a higher kind: a 
sacrifice which goes beyond her person, 
which touches her motherhood. The pain 
of the first childbirth was spared her. She 
was destined to suffer in the great child- 
birth which is the redemption, the birth of 
all the redeemed in the death of her Son. 

What is added to the maternal suffering 
of Mary is the fact that she must not only 
consent to the death of her Son, but she 
must also effectively become, at the same 
time, the mother of those responsible for 
his death. Christ, a priest in his human 
nature, reaches the goal of his priesthood 
through the immolation of his humanity 
for the good of the very persons who were 
the cause of his death. Mary, whose priest- 
hood is her very motherhood, is called to 
cooperate toward the same goal by the 
immolation of her motherhood itself, for 
the good of the very men who are guilty 
of this death. 
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The ascension of Christ 


Father Benoit brings to bear on the mystery of the ascension 
all the apparatus of modern scriptural exegesis, 

together with an impressive knowledge of related literature. 
He distinguishes two currents in primitive tradition 
concerning the ascension of Christ. One testifies to an invisible 
glorification, the essence of the ascension, which took place 

on Easter in one continuous motion with the resurrection. 

A second reports a visible ascension, our Lord’s last 
leave-taking, forty days after Easter. 


“L’ Ascension,” Revue Biblique, 56 (1949), 161-203. 


: ie is a curious reticence in prim- 
itive Christian tradition regarding the 
ascension. Out of scores of passages 
referring to the celestial triumph of 
Jesus at the right hand of the Father, 
scarcely one will describe how he 
came there. Not that there is the 
faintest question about the heavenly 
triumph. The riddle involves only the 
historicity of the visible ascension re- 
ferred to in Luke 24:51, and de- 
scribed in Acts 1 :3-12. 

The riddle is this: The risen Christ 
is universally acclaimed in the whole 
of early Christian tradition as en- 
throned now in his glory. Why is 
such an overwhelming event as the 
visible ascension constantly passed 
over? Luke’s two passages are the 
only reliable sources in the whole of 
ancient literature. 

Critics, following Strauss, would 
say that the “ascension” is the prod- 
uct of relatively late theological re- 
flection on the “resurrection” (itself 
a myth!) ; that it was no historical 
event ; and that the relevant verses in 
Luke and Acts are therefore inter- 
polations—a thesis which flies full in 
the face of the primitive faith. Still, 
there remains the reticence: Why did 
the early Christians keep a near- 


perfect silence concerning the mar- 
velous incident on Olivet? 

The data of a primitive ascension- 
tradition are found in three classes of 
documents: 1) those which refer to 
the exaltation of Christ in glory, with- 
out mentioning the ascension explic- 
itly ; 2) those which treat the ascension 
as a purely theological fact, passing 
over the historical event; 3) those 
which do refer to the ascension as a 
historical happening, dating it, and 
sometimes even describing it. 


Exaltation of Christ 


The first class, the most plentiful, 
presupposes the ascension — they 
speak of the glorified Christ at the 
right hand of the Father, a situation 
which obviously supposes he ascended 
there from the earth. Into this cate- 
gory fall most of the Pauline texts— 
notably 1 Corinthians 15:4, where the 
Apostle’s silence is almost palpable: 
He cites the resurrection, lists some 
of the apparitions, then passes on to 
the theme of Christ’s final triumph. 
Neither Paul nor the tradition he is 
declaring feels any need of specifying 
how Christ gained that final triumph. 
One would almost conclude that 
Christ’s triumph was a purely spir- 
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itual one, possibly even one that 
excluded a corporal ascension. 

More than a score of Pauline texts 
strike us in exactly the same way— 
where the ascension seems to belong, 
it is omitted. Only twice (Eph. 4:8; 
1. Tim. 3:16) is it cited, and then it 
is handled as a dogmatic fact, not as 
a historical event. 

The case is the same with the 
Catholic Epistles. They direct our at- 
tention in a dozen places to a Christ 
in glory, and one would expect some 
reference to the dramatic scene of his 
visible leave-taking. But we are left 
without it. 

Finally, the Apocalypse—the book 
filled with the glory of Jesus at the 
right hand of the Father—relates the 
ascension of the two anonymous 
prophets, but not that of Jesus. 


Gospel testimony 

The epistles and the Apocalypse 
are largely dogmatic and moral trea- 
tises. Perhaps, then, the case for a 
visible ascension will fare better in 
the historical books, the gospels? We 
are disappointed : The gospels too are 
strikingly spare in their treatment of 
the ascension as a historical event. 
Matthew is silent. Mark makes one 
clear reference (16:19), but the text 
is a later addition modeled on Luke; 
for this reason, although canonical 
and inspired, it cannot be regarded as 
independent historical testimony. 
Luke and John belong later in our 
discussion. 

Acts 1:2, 9-11 treats the visible 
ascension in some detail. But there- 
after, the author supposes the ascen- 
sion, or presents it theologically, never 
treating it as the physical marvel of 
primitive catechesis which the resur- 
rection is. Clearly, the first preachers 
of our faith felt no need of saying 
they saw Jesus going up to heaven. 
The same silence concerning the visi- 
ble, historical reality of the ascen-ion 
is found in the writings of the apos- 
tolic fathers. 

Unlike this first category of an- 
cient texts, a second group does treat 
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the ascension explicitly—but as a the- 
ological, dogmatic fact, not precisely 
as a historical happening. They seek 
neither to fix it in space and time, 
nor to describe it by the testimony 
of eyewitnesses. 

Let us take as an example the oldest 
Pauline passage of this type. “It is he 
who went down,” writes the Apostle, 
“who has also gone up above all the 
heavens, to fill the universe” (Eph. 
4:10). Clearly, these words explicitly 
assert the reality of Christ’s ascen- 
sion, but they take a cosmic point of 
view. While they do not exclude, they 
nonetheless transcend the memory of 
an ascent of Jesus from the Mount of 
Olives. 

We find in the Pauline tradition, 
in Acts, and particularly in Hebrews, 
a dozen passages of this strain. Their 
treatment so transcends visible, his- 
torical reality that we cannot identify, 
a priori, the exaltation of Christ at the 
right hand of the Father (which these 
texts describe) with the scene which 
the apostles beheld on the Mount of 
Olives as described by Luke. 

Finally, there are passages in which 
the ascension figures as a witnessed 
historical event. These are of two 
types : those which give an eyewitness 
account of the event and those which 
merely situate it in place or time. 


Eyewitness accounts 

The texts in which the event is 
actually described are, with the ex- 
ception of Acts 1:3-12, bizarre and 
apocryphal. A gigantic Christ is borne 
aloft by equally enormous angels (the 
Gospel of Peter), or Jesus mounts 
from one heaven to the next until he 
gains the seventh (the Ascension of 
Isaiah). This apocryphal “testimony” 
is clearly valueless. Thus, we are left 
with the account in Acts, the only 
sober and restrained description of 
the historical ascension in all ancient 
literature. 

The canonical, apocryphal, and pa- 
tristic texts which merely date the 
ascension are more numerous. But 
their dates disagree! Luke in his 








gospel gives the impression that the 
resurrection and the ascension oc- 
curred on the same day (24:51). But 
in Acts 1:3-12 he carefully distin- 
guishes these two events. John has the 
ascension on Easter, without eyewit- 
nesses : “Do not touch me, for I have 
not yet ascended to my Father, but 
go to my brethren and say to them, 
‘I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God.’” 
These words clearly announce that a 
glorification is to follow immediately. 

Some fathers give two dates for 
the ascension: Easter and (more or 
less explicitly) forty days after. It is 
plain that they know of the forty-days 
tradition, but do not consider it of 
great importance. An invisible tri- 
umph on Easter, and a visible depar- 
ture, before eyewitnesses, after a 
certain period of apparitions—both 
are incorporated into the ancient tex- 
tual tradition without a scruple, as if 
they were easily reconcilable. 


Strauss myth-hypothesis 


The most popular of the critical 
theories purporting to unravel the 
textual puzzle has been the myth- 
hypothesis since the time of Strauss: 
After the disciples had recovered suf- 
ficiently from the catastrophe of the 
Cross, their master “rose again”—in 
their faith alone. “Mystical” experi- 
ences soon confirmed their trust, as- 
suring them that the spirit of Jesus 
was living forever in glory, whither 
it had mounted the instant he died. 

Meanwhile, the Semitic mentality 
was hard at work, demanding an as- 
sociation of the body of Jesus in the 
triumph of his spirit (but a meta- 
morphosed, “‘transubstantiated” body, 
consonant with a mystical experi- 
ence). Finally, the exigencies of the 
polemic with the Jews or the struggle 
with Docetism or the influence of the 
Hellenistic resurrected gods—some- 
thing forced a transition from mysti- 
cal visitations to sensible and palpable 
apparitions. But this transition was 
almost too late to be represented in 
the New Testament. The primitive, 


genuine New Testament tradition is 
therefore represented by passages like 
the promise to the good thief (Luke 
23 :43) rather than by Acts 1. 

Thus at first, the quasi-resurrection 
and the “ascension” were identical be- 
cause they were spiritual. But when 
matter claimed a share in the triumph, 
resurrection and ascension had to be 
separated to make room for the ap- 
paritions, and eyewitnesses were re- 
quired for the ascension as there had 
been for the resurrection. 

Precedent for this myth-evolution 
abounded in Hebrew and especially in 
pagan literature. But myth-evolution 
with its successive precisions takes 
time. Thus the more radical critics 
were constrained to push Luke and 
Acts into the second century. The 
more recent and moderate critics pos- 
ited that the “forty days” of Acts, 
together with any reference to a visi- 
ble, physical ascension, were later 
interpolations. 

Although a number of the observa- 
tions of the critics are excellent, their 
basic concept—the exclusively spirit- 
ual and mystical nature of the triumph 
of Christ—is an anachronistic piece 
of Hellenizing. For a Jew, the im- 
mortality of the soul apart from the 
body was inconceivable. Consequently, 
after the death of the body, the dis- 
embodied survival of the soul in Sheol 
was neither conscious nor even true 
life. If God were to restore his favor 
one day, man’s soul could regain its 
full life only in conjunction with life 
for the body. 

The immortality of the soul apart 
from the body is a Greek idea. The 
Greeks held that immortality is the 
eternal release of the soul from the 
intrinsically evil matter which had 
imprisoned it. The Jewish concept, 
inspired by biblical revelation, rested 
on a moral theory which declared the 
body originally good like the soul, 
and wished only to deliver them both 
from sin. And the founder of the 
kingdom must be the first to rise from 
the dead, in soul and body. Thus only 
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the corporal resurrection of Jesus, ac- 
companied by the invincible testimony 
of eyewitnesses, could possibly have 
convinced a Jew (and the first Chris- 
tians were Jews) that the eschatolo- 
gical kingdom had come. Its necessity 
was more cogent in default of the 
cosmic catastrophes of the current 
Jewish apocalyptic. 

Moreover, the myth-hypothesis 
contradicts the formal and explicit 
statements of even the earliest tradi- 
tion. Once the critics denied the cor- 
poral resurrection, they had to explain 
away texts and declare that the ap- 
parition accounts are late accretions 
full of amplifications and contradic- 
tions. But this is gratuitous. The 
triple testimony of the synoptic, Paul- 
ine, and Johannine traditions cannot 
be shattered so easily. 


Authentic tradition 


If one contends that the accounts 
of the apparitions are incongruous 
and difficult to correlate, then he is 
really arguing for authenticity and 
historicity rather than against it. Cal- 
culated interpolations of a later date 
would have been more coherent. The 
real explanation for the evolution in 
the minor details of the apparition 
accounts and the ascension accounts 
lies in the progressive exigencies of 
the primitive catechesis. And if one 
alleges that the apparition stories were 
invented by the Christian community 
to bolster their catechesis, then what 
accounts for the conviction of the 
Christians themselves? 

Another objection: The synoptics 
are writing at too late a date to be 
trustworthy. Then we can turn to 
the earliest Pauline tradition which 
confirms the synoptic tradition. By 
57 A.D. (at the latest) Paul can re- 
port he has received an old tradition 
of particular apparitions set down in 
careful chronological order (1 Cor. 
15:3-8). Scarcely anyone denies that 
the tradition here reported is indeed 
very primitive. 

ne could object that the appari- 
tions reported here and elsewhere are 
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spiritual or mystical rather than phys- 
ical. But Paul’s whole message is 
built up on Christ’s corporal resur- 
rection as the pledge of our own. In 
answer to the Greeks who doubted the 
resurrection of the dead because of 
their concept of the soul’s immortal- 
ity without that of the body, Paul 
opposes the corporal resurrection of 
the Lord (1 Cor. 15). Indeed the 
corporal resurrection of Christ is one 
of the cardinal points of Paul’s teach- 
ing. It is very clear that for Paul 
the glorified Christ went to heaven 
in His body. 

Finally, the Johannine tradition, for 
all its spirituality, is the one which 
contains the apparitions to Thomas 
and to Magdalen. The later date of 
the fourth gospel indicates perhaps an 
evolution in the catechetical exigen- 
cies, but not in the primitive Christian 
tradition itself. 

Will the myth-theorists invoke a 
contrast between the “flesh and blood”’ 
body of Luke and John and the Paul- 
ine “pneumatic” body? This is to 
ignore the contexts and implications 
in Luke and John, where corrupti- 
bility and the need for food is clearly 
excluded. 


Corporal and spiritual triumph 

It is equally captious to cite texts 
which contrast our Lord’s death and 
the passage to glory without men- 
tioning the resurrection. Both John 
and Paul speak this way. But these 
authors cannot be made to deny by 
their occasional silence what they in- 
sist on elsewhere as a physical reality. 
A particular theological point some- 
times required a contrast between 
death and a heavenly, spiritual tri- 
umph. Thus for John and Paul, as 
indeed for the whole primitive Chris- 
tian tradition, the triumph of Jesus 
over death and his exaltation to celes- 
tial glory is clearly as corporal as it 
is mystical and spiritual. 

The apparition to Magdalen can 
teach us a valuable lesson. It can show 
us why ancient tradition more often 
presents the resurrection and the as- 





cension as practically simultaneous. 
The reason is that the two events are 
theologically complementary. The 
time-element is therefore incidental. 
As long as the risen Savior sees fit 
to present himself as “not yet as- 
cended,” his glory will appear to be 
incomplete, and he must affect haste. 

But this is only one side of the coin. 
The “forty days” in Acts and the tra- 
dition of successive apparitions be- 
tween the two key events yield nothing 
to theological simultaneity in point of 
antiquity. Allegations like the “inter- 
polation” of Acts 1:3-12 and Luke 
24:51 are submerged when faced with 
a responsible textual analysis. 


Divergent data 


Consequently, we are left with our 
original dilemma. In his gospel, Luke 
reports the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion as distinct events. He describes 
the ascension as a visible, witnessed 
event. John reports an invisible, celes- 
tial exaltation on Easter itself. Is 
there a contradiction here? Not at all. 
The divergent data merely correspond 
to two aspects, both valid, of one and 
the same mystery: our Lord’s visible 
departure and his invisible arrival. 

Hence the sharp opposition of the 
two lines of primitive testimony. The 
kernel of the mystery—the entry of 
the Lord into glory—is, and must be, 
a matter for dogmatic faith only. On 
the other hand, the visible aspect of 
the mystery is, and must be, a matter 
of sensible experience : they saw Christ 
depart. The details supplied by the 
apocrypha are very naive and brazen! 

Clearly, of these two aspects, the 
essential element is the invisible one. 
The visible departure is purely sec- 
ondary and of itself not even neces- 
sary. Our Lord could well have 
omitted it. His disciples would have 
believed in his heavenly exaltation 
without it; they had as evidence the 
Scriptures, his own guarantee, and 
the marvelous (and visible) gift of 
Pentecost. There is no common meas- 
ure between our faith in the visible 
scene of our Lord’s departure from 


the Mount of Olives and our faith in 
his celestial triumph. The visible scene 
is indeed « precious confirmation of 
the celestial triumph, an indulgent 
concession to our weakness as crea- 
tures of sense ; but it is nothing more. 
It could never have afforded an in- 
sight into the mystery in its essence, 
because that essence transcends any 
possible human evidence. 

Now it is clear why primitive 
Christianity insisted so much on the 
essential triumph of Christ in glory 
and so little on the incidental and 
imperfect manifestation accorded a 
few witnesses. Only Luke the his- 
torian has chosen to report that phys- 
ical experience. And it is well that 
he has. But it is well, too, that all the 
other writers have deemed it sufficient 
to root our faith in the mystery on the 
word of Christ and on his great prom- 
ise fulfilled—the gift of the Spirit; 
for in so doing they have directed 
our religious understanding to the 
true center of the mystery. 


Lord of heaven 


The fact that Christ endowed the 
apostles with the Spirit during the 
forty days after Easter presupposes 
that he had already taken possession 
of his glory. Indeed, where was the 
risen Lord between the apparitions? 
In heaven, thought the early Chris- 
tians. John has our Lord returning 
to the Father (20:17) before his ap- 
parition to the disciples. Again, 
(14:28) “I am going away, and am 
coming back to you,” reads much 
better with this understanding. And 
in Matthew 28:18, Christ announces 
that he has already received “all power 
in heaven and on earth,” i.e., that he 
has already taken his position as Lord 
of heaven. We may further cite Paul’s 
vision of Christ on the road to Damas- 
cus, which that apostle ranks on a 
level with the apparitions to the other 
apostles before the ascension (1 Cor. 
15:8). 

The ascension on Olivet, then, was 
simply our Lord’s last leave-taking, 
the definitive one, whose sequel can 
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only be the parousia. The words of 
the angels, as well as the absence of 
any theophanic apparatus (contrast 
the baptism, the transfiguration ), sup- 
port our thesis: Luke’s intention here 
is to portray not the celestial triumph, 
but only the farewell scene. The pic- 


ture is clearly not one of Christ’s first ” 


entry into his glory. 
Twofold mystery 


In a word, it looks perfectly rea- 
sonable (and more conformable to the 
data of tradition) to distinguish in 
the mystery of the ascension two mo- 
ments, or two modes: 1) the heavenly 
exaltation, invisible but real and 


The one outpouring of the Spirit 


Francis X. Durrwell, C. SS. R., La Résurrection de Jésus: Mystére de Salut, 
(4th ed.; Paris: Editions Xavier Mappus, 1954), 129. 


physical, in which the risen Christ 
ascended to the Father in one con- 
tinuous motion with his resurrection 
on Easter Sunday; 2) a visible mani- 
festation of his glorification, which he 
deigned to incorporate into his last 
farewell on Olivet. To this second 
moment we correctly reserve the 
proper use of the term ascension, in 
view of the established liturgical us- 
age. But fidelity to the received term- 
inology need not deprive us of a true 
understanding of the mystery or make 
us forget that the first exaltation 
(the more important one) is the one 
which gives to Easter and to the ap- 
paritions all their value. 





The Church is the body of Christ through its union with the Saviour in his 
death and resurrection (Rom. 6:3; Col. 2:12). Having become the body of 
Christ in his death and resurrection, the Church dies to the flesh with the 
Saviour and rises again in the Spirit through the unique vivifying action of 
the Father, the action which vivifies Christ. Thus the outpouring of the 
Spirit is one in the Church, although its manifestations are varied to infinity, 
for it is no other than the action of the Father raising up Christ, unique 
in itself and from which all the faithful draw life. The outpouring of the 
Spirit has for its object, by an equal title, both the body of Christ and the 
faithful who are the body of Christ. The gift of the Spirit who raises up 
the faithful is not distinct from the Spirit which raised up the Saviour, since 
the faithful find their justification, progressive sanctification, and final resur- 
rection in their participation in the resurrection of Christ. There is but one 
outpouring of the Spirit, the one that glorifies Christ. 
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“He descended into hell” 


EUGEN BISER 


Baudelaire and Sartre symbolize the chimerical existence 

of disintegrated man in a single word: hell. To fragmented man 
despondent in a meaningless realm, the Church on 

her part presents the mystery of Christ’s descent into hell. 

To deformed man corresponds the deformed Christ. 

By extending his power as Redeemer to those “that are below 
the earth,” Christ makes himself present once and for all 

to every condition of human existence that has descended to “hell.” 


“Abgestiegen zu der Hille,” Minchener Theologische Zeitschrift, 


9 (1958), 205-12; 283-93. 


s inexhaustible is the content of 
Christian truth and so limited are the 
human minds that have faith in this 
truth that a tension must exist be- 
tween the two. Not only the individual 
believer but the Church herself fastens 
her gaze on only a part of this truth 
in any given period. This is not to say 
that the Church does not always pos- 
sess the fullness of Christian truth, 
but rather that as fits her pilgrim 
condition, she must let her interest 
attach now to one, now to another 
of the mysteries entrusted to her. 


Thinking with the Church 

How can one determine which mys- 
tery engages the Church’s interest 
most at any given time? This is no 
easy task. The sources for judging 
necessarily include the complex influ- 
ences of Christianity on all phases of 
human living. Even apart from these, 
however, the clearest source, official 
Church teaching, gives us little help; 
its usual purpose is to defend Chris- 
tian truth from contemporary error, 
not to describe the spirit and interest 
of the contemporary Church. 

If the criterion we seek is to be 
found anywhere, it will lie there 
where our subjective faith divests it- 
self of all that is purely ours and 


enters into the faith of the Church 
herself—an attitude of “thinking with 
the Church.” If we examine such an 
attitude, moreover, we make an amaz- 
ing discovery. The perfect “thinking 
with the Church” that is possessed by 
the great saints and lovers who have 
cast off all selfish interests, is enig- 
matically mirrored in the attitude of 
those at the farthest extreme from 
such saints, the poets and philoso- 
phers from Novalis to Sartre who 
seek to divest themselves of all sub- 
jective feelings in order to sink into 
the abyss of silence and nothingness. 

This surprising analogy is more 
easily understood in the light of the 
liturgy of both Advent and Lent, es- 
pecially the darkened church of Holy 
Saturday. At these times the Church, 
in a boldly symbolic gesture, departs 
as it were from her state of grace and 
endures the various stages of godless- 
ness in the world in order finally to 
win back this grace for herself and 
for the world as well. The path she 
has thus tread is analogous, in differ- 
ing degrees, to that followed by the 
saints in their casting off of self and 
to that of modern man who seeks to 
cast off self to find nothingness. The 
paths tread by all three, moreover, 
can be described in no better way than 
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by likening them to Christ’s descent 
into hell. 

It is this mystery, Christ’s descent 
into hell, which seems to hold the 
Church’s chief interest today. If this 
claim can be established in the fol- 
lowing pages, then the preliminary 
considerations above will have impor- 
tant consequences. It will be seen that 
not merely individual believers, moved 
by a certain psychological terror of 
the unknown in the modern world, 
experience this interest. Rather the 
Church herself sees in the theme of 
Christ’s descent into hell her mission 
in the modern world graphically ex- 
pressed. This means that the mystery 
of the descent is inextricably both 
Christological and ecclesiological in its 
import. The way of Christ into the 
abyss of hell is also the way of the 
Church to fragmented humanity. 


Belief in the mystery 

We must begin with a historical 
survey. When and how did the 
Church come to her belief in the de- 
scent of Christ into hell? The New 
Testament recognized a belief in the 
descent and supposed it known. With- 
out conviction in a descent into the 
underworld, how could it call Christ 
the abolisher of death (2 Tim. 1:10) 
and holder of the keys of hell and 
death (Apoc. 1:18), and report his 
sermon to the “spirits.in prison” (1 
Pet. 3:19) and the resurrection of 
many bodies of the saints at his cruci- 
fixion (Matt. 27: 52)? Especially in 
their struggle against Apollinaris, the 
fathers showed the perfection of 
Christ’s human soul by pointing out 
the salvific mission it accomplished in 
the descent into hell. While the Greek 
fathers considered the descent mainly 
as an epiphany and ascribed to it a 
kerygmatic meaning, the Latin fa- 
thers assigned it an actual soteriolo- 
gical function; for them Christ’s 
descent meant the release of the right- 
eous from Sheol. Soon this mystery 
entered as an article into more and 
more forms of the Creed. In 1140 
the Synod of Sens decided against 
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Peter Abelard that Christ descended 
into hell in person and not only 
through his power. 

The scholastics developed theologi- 
cal explanations of the mystery. Often 
these explanations were far richer 
and more complete than those preva- 
lent today. In reaction, for example, 
against the heretically exaggerated 
notions of the Reformers concerning 
the pains Christ suffered in his de- 
scent, later Catholic theologians have 
overlooked St. Thomas’ persuasion 
that Christ’s motive for the descent 
was to experience all conditions of hu- 
man suffering (S.T., III, q. 52, a.1). 

If we are to learn more exactly 
the content of the Church’s belief in 
this mystery, we must first answer 
an important question : How is it that 
man, in his concrete existence, comes 
to possess any truth of faith? The 
gravity of this question becomes ap- 
parent when we reflect on the infinite 
distance between God speaking and 
man hearing. There must be some 
means of bridging this infinity, and 
God alone can provide such a means. 
To accomplish this end a unique type 
of divine act was necessary, an act 
that in its entire essence was dedi- 
cated to bridging the infinity between 
God and man. This act has been 
placed, the means given. It was God’s 
becoming man. 


The Incarnation 


The Incarnate Word is man’s sole 
means for understanding divine mys- 
teries. From the very nature of the 
Incarnation, moreover, we see that 
the basis of man’s new understanding 
cannot lie in something above and 
beyond him. God became man so that 
man could know God through his own 
human nature. Throughout history 
since the Incarnation, man’s cries of 
amazement at his new-found thought 
structure have resounded. After Au- 
gustine and the Carolingian theolo- 
gians there is no more striking 
example of this than that supreme 
expression of the humanist spirit, 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. The rev- 





erence, the amazement, the joy per- 
vading the music are but a symbol 
for what the text says: “and he 
became man.” 

We may summarize thus : Since the 
Incarnation, the most distant and in- 
comprehensible divine truths, even the 
Trinitarian life itself, are mirrored in 
human nature, though in an analogical 
and dialectical manner. 


Descent to the sub-human 


Only one article of our faith seems 
not to fall under this rule: the mys- 
tery of Christ’s descent into hell. How 
can our human nature mirror a mys- 
tery concerned with a state of human 
nature deprived of perfectibility ? 

This question would be hard to 
answer if the human nature we know 
were a perfectly realized human na- 
ture. But perhaps a human nature 
which has descended far below the 
state of full perfection can serve ex- 
cellently as a means of understanding 
Christ’s descent. Before we can know 
for sure, we must examine more care- 
fully the way in which the Christian 
consciousness has traditionally under- 
stood this mystery. 

Representational art, especially 

$yzantine and Russian, offers us pre- 

cious help, so deeply marked has this 
art been by the Christian spirit. In 
one way or another all representations 
of the descent of Christ picture hell 
as the realm of the humanly uninhab- 
itable, the sphere of the inhuman. Fra 
Angelico, for example, conveys this 
impression by depicting the impris- 
oned souls as crowding upward from 
their dark dungeon to meet the ra- 
diant Christ who has shattered its 
door. Many other paintings and mo- 
saics show Eve’s hand uplifted to 
Christ as a formless stump, not at 
all a fully human limb. 

Christ’s descent to the sub-human— 
can our human nature help modern 
man to understand such a mystery? 
Asked another way: Is the human 
nature modern man knows anything 
else itself than a sub-human, frag- 
mented, imperfectly realized human 


nature? Whether it be Marx, Gehlen, 
or Guardini, the interpreters of mod- 
ern man all answer with an emphatic 
no. In its effort to become “master 
and possessor of nature,” the compli- 
cated, apparatus-bedecked scientific 
mentality has so fragmentized the 
conditions of human self-realizaton 
that a subjective synthesis becomes 
ever more difficult, if not impossible. 

How does this subjective disinte- 
gration of man show itself? At least 
in two ways—in the stifling of man’s 
developmental possibilities and in the 
narrowing of inter-personal communi- 
cation. Modern society does not let 
man learn and grow by his mistakes ; 
these mistakes are but blind neces- 
sities in a long evolutionary process. 
Modern man, despite all his communi- 
cation systems and glass buildings, 
sets up ever more barriers between in- 
dividuals, classes, peoples, and power 
blocs. The “I-Thou” gives way to the 
“T-alone.” 


Symbolic expressions 

It comes as no surprise, therefore, 
when the more articulate representa- 
tives of modern man evaluate the 
modern existential situation in thor- 
oughly negative terms—even name it 
hell. That is just what an early Marx- 
ist called capitalist-controlled society. 
But, as is to be expected with such a 
symbolic expression, its most graphic 
exponents have been poets such as 
Baudelaire and Rimbaud. The realm 
of hell that Baudelaire describes is a 
thoroughgoing perversion: Being be- 
comes nothing, light becomes night, 
the ideal turns to spleen, the bed to 
bier. Rimbaud goes a step further to 
become the cynical rebel, wandering 
on the plains of this world’s hell, 
against all divine order in the world. 
Sartre, though saying nothing new, 
has rendered the service of express- 
ing such thought in a more systematic 
way. With Sartre, the conclusion is: 
‘““Hell—that is other people.” 

This interpretation of existence as 
hell is primarily intended by such 
authors, not as a religious statement, 
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but as an analysis of the situation in 
which a fragmented mankind finds 
itself. Still, the religious component 
is present; the rebel Rimbaud, for 
example, never succeeds in freeing 
himself entirely from the Christ- 
image. Another group of authors, 
moreover, stemming from Nietzsche, 
insist explicitly on the religious aspect 
of mankind’s changed situation: The 
night of God, the darkening of heav- 
en’s light has begun. Buber explains 
this “darkness of God” as the wall 
erected by man between God and him- 
self by the recoil of his excessive ra- 
tionalizing of reality. 

Modern Christian writers clarify 
this interpretation. Besides the theo- 
logian, Przywara, and the contem- 
platives of Carmel, those two first- 
rank Catholic poets, von le Fort and 
Bernanos, see and describe clearly the 
hell of modern man. In severing itself 
from the Source of truth and love, the 
rationalistic world finds itself en- 
gulfed by hell, now no longer “be- 
neath” man but “around” him. So 
von le Fort. Bernanos is still more 
explicit: Love has grown ice-cold in 
many hearts; and, as his country- 
priest says, “Hell is the inability to 
love any more.” 

For these writers this hellish love- 
lessness of the modern world is a type 
of negative sacrament—a challenge to 
God, Love Itself, to descend and save. 





Wishful thinking 


Friedrich Heer, ‘The Rebirth of Catholic Obedience,” Cross Currents, 6 (1956), 123. 


In this way the mystery of Christ’s 
descent into hell is grasped as the 
focal point of interest for contempo- 
rary believers. What does this mean? 
Simply this: The truth of this article 
of the Creed is not limited to a de- 
termined “place” such as the Limbo 
where the Just of the Old Testament 
awaited Christ. By extending his re- 
demptive power to “those under the 
earth,” Christ makes himself lovingly 
present once and for all to every con- 
dition of human existence that has 
descended to “hell.” 


Deformed Christ 


To modern man deformed there 
corresponds the deformed Christ, as 
Augustine so boldly preached. Only 
through the grace won for him 
through Christ’s deformation can man 
attain to perfection and beauty. His 
situation is no longer a simply ethical, 
but a religious one. Virtue for him 
has dwindled to the most minimal 
hold on the theological virtues—to a 
faith which is an elementary readiness 
to hear, a hope which is a hanging- 
on-in-dread, a love which is the pov- 
erty of empty hands. To this seemingly 
impossible situation the deformed 
Christ descends in order to establish 
a kinship with man who has sunk to 
less than man. From Christ’s disfig- 
urement blossoms our beauty, from 
his suffering springs our strength. 


....A large part of “Christian” history—tales about the decadence of Eu- 
rope in the modern era, legends about the Middle Ages as the golden age of 
Christianity—is but wishful thinking. Do we fear that Redemption is too 


weak for the modern world? 
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Christ's presence in the Church 


A. A. Stephenson, “Yesterday and Today. Christ’s Presence in the Church,” 
The Month, 19 (January, 1958), 23-32. 


Fle does our own situation as Chris- 
tians compare with that of our Lord’s 
contemporaries? Is an inferiority in our 
condition indicated by his words to his own 
generation, “Blessed are the eyes that see 
the things which you see”? 

A. A. Stephenson answers some ques- 
tions suggested by a reading of The The- 
ology of the Sacraments by Donald Baillie, 
the late Scottish Presbyterian theologian. 
A discussion of Baillie’s theology is all 
the more interesting because his position is 
representative of much contemporary Prot- 
estant thinking. 

Discussing the question of Christ’s pres- 
ent relationship to the Church, Baillie 
rightly rejects the formula, “Christ is in- 
carnate in the Church.” Yet when Baillie 
writes that the historic Incarnation “did 
not go on forever, but came to an end,” 
Stephenson remarks that Christ is certainly 
somehow in, or with, the Church—united 
to it, not as soul to body, but as head to 


body. It is of the incarnate though risen 
and glorified Christ that this is true. 


Extension of the Incarnation 

Baillie again rightly rejects the formula, 
“the Church is an extension of the Incar- 
nation.” The Church does not enjoy the 
visible presence of Christ. The sacraments 
do not put us in touch with a Christ of 
the past by pipelining his grace to us across 
the centuries. But Stephenson insists that 
the Church is “an extension of the Incarna- 
tion” in the sense that through her ministry 
of word and sacrament, Christ continues 
for all generations his threefold work of 
teaching, sanctifying, and ruling his flock. 

Baillie describes grace as “a gracious 
personal relationship,” and insists that we 
ought “to think of the living Christ who is 
with his people in every age through the 
Holy Spirit.” Such passages bear testimony 
to Baillie’s deeply sincere discipleship. Nev- 
ertheless, in the traditional Calvinist ortho- 
doxy with its subjective and psychological 
conception of faith, grace, and sacraments, 


the affirmation of Christ’s abiding presence 
cannot be consistently sustained or given 
substance. Christ’s presence “through the 
Spirit” is in danger of being spiritualized 
away and of becoming a mere presence 
by proxy. 

In Baillie’s eschatology, the Christian 
message is a story of salvation “running 
from eternity through history to eternity 
again, with Christ as its central and de- 
terminative point.” In this time-scheme of 
successive periods, the period between the 
ascension and Christ’s second coming is the 
time of the Church. Though Christ is pres- 
ent in the Church through his Holy Spirit, 
this presence is a “presence-in-absence.” 


The time of fulfillment 


Baillie’s time-scheme is unsound, says 
Stephenson. Accepting the general concept 
of a salvation history, Stephenson does map 
out three great periods. But the first is 
the time of the Old Law, the middle period 
is that of the New Law extending from 
the Incarnation to the second coming of 
Christ, and the third will begin with the 
glorious coming of Christ. This is the 
time-scheme of the Bible and the fathers. 

There is no evidence for Baillie’s view 
that the period of the New Law, the time 
of realization and fulfillment, came to an 
end with the ascension. The Messianic hope 
is already substantially realized in the New 
Israel that is the Church. The ascension 
does not mark a return to symbols and 
shadows. Such a suggestion implies that, 
because the gospel ends with the ascension, 
the New Covenant also ends there. Christ’s 
exaltation and the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, far from terminating the New Test- 
ament, are the final formalities in its in- 
auguration. 

Stephenson will accept Baillie’s scheme 
of shadow, image, and reality as corre- 
sponding to the Old Covenant, the New 
Covenant and the age to come. But he adds 
that both in the New Testament and in the 
fathers, eikon has a far richer meaning 
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than the English “image.” Far from being 
a mirror-image or suggesting a sharp dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality, an 
etkon partakes of the real qualities of its 
original. Three times St. Paul speaks of 
Christ as the eikon of God. Thus inter- 
preted, “images” would apply appropriately 
to the sacraments, as both showing forth 
and containing heavenly realities. 


Types and shadows 


It is true, of course, that our experi- 
mental knowledge as wayfarers, walking 
by faith and not by vision, is painfully im- 
perfect in comparison with the knowledge 
of those who possess the vision of God. 
Yet faith is a form of knowledge and as 
such gives certainty and really apprehends 
its object. It is sometimes forgotten that 
our whole nature is regenerated at baptism, 
that he who is in Christ is “a new crea- 
ture.” Christ gave us not only a revelation, 
but the eyes to apprehend it. He gave us 
“the mind of Christ” to know “the things 
of the spirit.” In any case, we should be- 
ware of speaking of the things of the New 
Covenant as shadows or images because 
our knowledge of them is obscure —all the 
more since faith grasps what is not seen. 

Christ’s presence with the Church through 
the Spirit is not questioned. But to suppose 
that this mode of presence is an inferior 


substitute for Christ’s visible presence, says 
Stephenson, underrates the power of grace 
and faith, sacraments and liturgy. The dif- 
ference between ourselves and those who 
saw the Savior with their bodily eyes can- 
not be exalted into a major theological dif- 
ference or justify placing them and us in 
separate compartments in the scheme of 
salvation history. It would almost seem that 
for the disciples the bodily sight of their 
Lord was actually a handicap, so blind did 
they remain to his Person, word, and inten- 
tions. It was only after his death and resur- 
rection that they attained a steady and un- 
wavering knowledge of him through faith. 

The liturgy completes the answer to the 
questions about Christ’s presence. Louis 
Bouyer reminds us that we should not seek 
the answer exclusively in terms of Christ’s 
abiding presence in the Eucharist. It is 
rather in the Mass, the central act of the 
liturgy, that the mysteries of Christ, espe- 
cially his atoning death and resurrection, 
become permanently actual and living. Here 
the Church becomes united to Christ who 
communicates his life to his bride while 
renewing and perpetuating for her the re- 
demption he once for all enacted. The reali- 
ties themselves are here, for Christ is here, 
where “types and shadows have their end- 
ing.” Even now, this is eternal life, to know 
God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent 





Vessels of the spirit 


Karl Adam, The Christ of Faith. Trans. by Joyce Crick (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1957), 851-352. 


. Because the Easter events were a question of real history, to that 
extent there was need of eyewitnesss to vouch for their authenticity. But 
because this history was at the same time the history of our salvation, to 
that extent for its complete comprehension there was need of the intervention 
of powers that are not of this world but of the Spirit on high. The disciples 
knew of these mysterious depths of their message; they knew that in being 
eyewitnesses they were at the same time vessels of the Pentecostal Spirit, 
which gave them the power to comprehend and testify to the events of 


Easter in their entirety. 
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EDWARD H. SCHILLEBEECKX, O.P. 


The sacraments: an encounter with God 


The divine plan of the sacramental presence is not always 
appreciated even among Catholics. Its rich content is hardly 
even suggested by the classical definition of a sacrament : 
“an efficacious sign of grace.” Father Schillebeeckx’ 
exploration into that content should prove revealing to 
Catholic and Protestant alike. 


Fragen der Theologie Heute. Edited by Johannes Feiner, Josef Triitsch, and 


Franz Bickle (Zurich: Benziger Verlag, 1057), 


atholic theology has not always 
clearly distinguished between the 
mere presence of things in the world 
and the personal call to human exist- 
ence that comes from the living God. 
Such lack of clarity has had its un- 
happy effects. Specifically, in the 
doctrine of the sacraments it has re- 
sulted in a one-sided view that tends 
to depersonalize the sacramental en- 
counter between God and man, to re- 
gard it as nothing more than a cause- 
effect relationship. This view, in turn, 
could easily give rise to the attitude 
that mere passivity suffices for a sac- 
rament’s reception. Our object is to 
explore the sacraments as a living, 
personal encounter with God. 


Sacrament and word 


In the order of grace established 
by God, it is in this personal en- 
counter that man finds his salvation. 
From God’s viewpoint, the encounter 
is revelation; from man’s viewpoint, 
religion. Both revelation and religion 
then, as the mutual encounter of the 
created historical man with the un- 
created God, are essentially historical 
and genuinely sacramental. By sacra- 
mental we mean every supernatural, 
salvific reality that takes place his- 
torically in our lives. For it is only 
in some earthly form (sacrament) 
that we can grasp in space and time 


379-401. 


the mysteries God has revealed to 
us (word). 

The dialogue structure of revela- 
tion, viewed as word and sacrament, 
is already present in the Old Testa- 
ment. In its history Israel meets with 
the reality repeatedly expressed in 
the prophetic word: “I will be your 
God, you will be my people.” God 
extends a loving invitation to his 
people, and it is for them to respond 
or refuse. Clearly, then, the revela- 
tion that leads to Christ is an his- 
torical salvific dialogue, an existen- 
tial struggle between the ever-faithful 
God and man who resists him. 

In the man Jesus, God’s fidelity 
finally finds the perfect human re- 
sponse. In this single person both the 
invitation and the answer become the 
constitutive content of the full reve- 
lation of God. As the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity, Jesus reveals to 
us the divine proposal of love; as 
man, he accepts it in the name of all 
of us. Thus his sacrifice on the cross 
is at the same time our redemption. 
Only in union with the man Jesus, 
who is the head of mankind, does our 
own fidelity become possible. 

To be addressed personally by the 
man Jesus is for the believer a per- 
sonal contact with God, for Jesus is 
God himself. Consequently, the inter- 
human exchange between Jesus and 
the men with whom he comes in con- 
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tact is the sacrament of their en- 
counter with God. 

Inter-human relationships take 
place in and through corporal signs. 
The encounter of the Son of God 
with his fellow men demanded a 
bodily expression. But the specifically 
human operations of Christ remain 
the personal deeds of the Son of God, 
even though expressed in human 
form. As an action of the Son of God, 
the inter-human encounter of Christ 
possesses divine salvific power. This 
is. true especially of those operations 
of the God-man, which, though real- 
ized in a human way, are nevertheless 
specifically operations of God—his 
miracles, for instance, and above all 
the redemption itself, completed in 
the sacrifice of the cross. 


Primal sacrament 


These operations of Jesus in their 
human form are “sign and cause” of 
the divine grace in such wise that 
the externally palpable is itself the 
inner power of salvation in visible 
form; it is the imparting of a cor- 
poral dimension to the event of grace. 
The encounter of the believer with 
Christ, the primal sacrament (Ursak- 
rament), remains the fundamental 
act of the Christian religion as a per- 
sonal communion with the three di- 
vine Persons. 

The body is not only the manifes- 
tation of the human person who re- 
veals himself; it is also the medium 
in which the soul externalizes its 
personality development. Thus cor- 
poreity becomes a sign of the inner- 
most acts of the person. The mutual 
encounter of persons takes place in 
and through the body. Therefore, 
although spiritual interchange among 
men may in itself be quite independ- 
ent of bodily encounter, nevertheless 
it reaches fulfillment precisely in such 
an encounter. 

Now though Christ is true God, 
he is also true man. Hence in him, 
too, we find this anthropological di- 
mension in his human interchange 
with men. For the apostles, the mo- 
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ments of body-soul engagement with 
Christ were decisive high points in 
their experience with him. The Last 
Supper is a vivid example of this. 
Such body-soul encounters meant for 
both Christ and the believer the vital- 
ization and perfection of spiritual 
encounter. The man Jesus is the re- 
deeming God. Therefore his spiritual 
human action is an action of grace, 
the sacramental realization of God’s 
will concerning the salvation of man- 
kind. The religious life consequently 
can best reach maturity in the human 
interchange which is the sacramental 
encounter with Christ Jesus. In the 
last analysis, Tertullian’s aphorism is 
verified: “The flesh is the hinge of 
salvation.” 

It could be objected that, since we 
have not yet been glorified, our en- 
counter with Christ should take place 
in a purely spiritual contact through 
faith. The objection is in one sense 
true, just as the salvific character of 
the Old Testament had to be at- 
tributed to Christ even though no 
corporal encounter with him was pos- 
sible. In this analogy we discover the 
fundamentally advent character of 
Catholic life ; the spirit of Christianity 
is the spirit of the maranatha : “Come, 
Lord Jesus” (Apoc. 22:20). The en- 
counter is not yet perfect. 


Prelude to the parousia 


But that is only one aspect. This 
active expectation of the perfect en- 
counter, though inspired by faith, is 
nourished by corporal contact with 
the living Lord. Precisely in and 
th-vugh the sacraments we experi- 
ence an earthly prelude to the perfect 
eschatological encounter. From the 
cloud of his glorification behind which 
he disappeared from our earthly eyes, 
our Lord in this visible Church 
reaches for elements that are earthly, 
unglorified—a little bread and wine, 
oil and water, a father’s hand on the 
head—and in them he makes his 
heavenly act of salvation present and 
effective for us. The sacraments, 
therefore, are in fact corporal en- 





counters with the glorified Jesus; 
and since he is himself the Eschaton 
(the Ultimate), they are a mysteri- 
ous celebration of the parousia. Espe- 
cially in the Eucharist do we possess 
the acme of this encounter. 

So now we see the reason for the 
sacraments of the Church. Without 
them one of the unalterable human 
dimensions of the Incarnation would 
be lost to us. But God has remained 
faithful to his pedagogy of salvation. 
Out of consideration for the nature of 
man who must live and perfect him- 
self in a world of men and things, 
God presents the kingdom of heaven 
to us in an earthly garment. Thus the 
divine institution of salvation is es- 
sentially a sacramental economy. 


The Church and the sacraments 


We have seen that the sacraments 
are not things, but rather personal 
living encounters with the glorified 
Jesus and, in him, with the living God. 
Now we shall investigate the objec- 
tive structure of the sacraments and 
then explore them in their subjective 


religious element. 

The Christological dimension of 
the sacraments can be better appre- 
ciated after we have explained their 
ecclesiastical dimension. When we 
spoke above of the sacraments as the 
earthly garments in which God clothes 
his revelation, we meant above all the 
Church herself. For the Church is the 
visible historical representation of the 
accomplished redemption. As the 
earthly channel of God’s revelation, 
she is essentially both sacrament and 
word. Both of these are the specific 
operative sphere of the apostolic of- 
fice as Christ has fashioned it through 
his Spirit. 

Through the mediation of his Holy 
Spirit and of the apostolic office of 
his earthly Church, he builds up in 
this world a living temple, a people 
of God. Christ sends the Holy Spirit, 
but he also sends his apostles. Both 
missions are organically connected : 
Pentecost, the day on which the 
Church is fully revealed in her sacra- 


mental and kerygmatic action, is the 
mystical manifestation of both mis- 
sions precisely in their cooperative 
union---a union whose vitality springs 
from the common source of the 
Christ-life. Whatever the visible 
Church performs in the historical 
order is performed interiorly in the 
superiors of the Church as well as in 
the souls of the faithful by the Spirit 
sent forth from Christ. 

Therefore the Church may herself 
be called a primal sacrament, inas- 
much as she is the “sacramental 
Christ” and the recipient of the seven 
sacraments. 

This means that the seven sacra- 
ments, even before they are specified 
individually, are fundamentally an op- 
eration of the heavenly Christ that is 
sacramentalized in the visible, author- 
ized operation of the Church. Hence 
in every sacrament the power of 
orders as well as that of jurisdiction 
are at work, and the validity of a spe- 
cific sacrament will depend on 
whether or not it is administered as 
an operation of the Church. The min- 
ister must intend “to do what the 
Church does.” Thus every sacra- 
mental contact with the visible 
Church is also an encounter with the 
living Christ. 

This immediately involves the fact 
that the basic order of the seven sac- 
raments was established by Christ in 
founding his Church. But the funda- 
mental factor, which takes on a spe- 
cific coloring in each of the seven 
sacraments, is the personal contact 
with the essential dynamism of the 
Church as the effective symbolic mo- 
ment of our personal encounter with 
the glorified Jesus and, in him, with 
the living God. 

The use of sacramental symbols, 
especially the symbols of the Eucha- 
rist, implies in some sense a “pres- 
ence of mysteries.” The Son of God 
became man at a definite point of 
time. Time, however, is irreversible 
and not even God can call back an 
historical event. Hence, since Christ 
was truly man, his sacrifice on the 
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cross is, as an historical event, a past 
reality which cannot be made present 
again, not even “in mystery.” 

On the other hand, the historical- 
human deeds of Christ are the per- 
sonal deeds of the Second Divine Per- 
son. Consequently, the sacrifice of the 
cross, as a personal action of God, is 
also an eternally existent and inde- 
structible reality. Although it took 
place in time in the humanity of 
Jesus, the redemption is an act that 
is God’s, for only God can redeem us. 
Therefore, the death on the cross 
possesses a content of mystery that 
is elevated above time. 


Eternal redemptive power 


But Jesus does not cease to be man 
after his resurrection: “Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever” (Heb. 13:8). The historical- 
human form of the interior act of 
Christ’s sacrifice has passed away for- 
ever, but as an operation of God it 
remains in its content of mystery; it 
possesses an eternal actuality in the 
Christ who is now living. What was 
done for us in sacrifice is still in- 
tended for us now, and it is precisely 
in the seven sacraments that the en- 
tire redemptive mystery of Christ is 
made actively present to us. Plainly, 
then, the essence of the sacramental 
power is the eternally active redemp- 
tive act of the Son of God—an act 
that is identical with the salvific mys- 
tery of the historical sacrifice on the 
cross, of the Lord now living in glory, 
and of the sacramental Church. 

Nevertheless, the sacraments are 
also a “celebration of mysteries,” of 
the temporally past actions of Christ, 
especially his action on the cross. 
Hence, St. Thomas and tradition tes- 
tify that the sacraments derive their 
salvific efficacy from the death of 
Christ; but in the same breath we 
must also say that it is the Christ now 
living in glory who gives them this 
efficacy. “It is Christ himself who 
baptizes, teaches, rules, absolves, and 
sacrifices through his Church” (Pius 
XII, Mystici Corporis, AAS 35 
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[1943], 218). Hence we should place 
sacramentalism not so much between 
the historical action of the cross and 
our world of the twentieth century as 
between the Lord now living in glory, 
the Eschaton, and a humanity not yet 
glorified but reaching out for the 
Eschaton. In other words, we must 
conceive of sacramentalism as a “me- 
diation” in a real encounter between 
living persons, between Jesus and us, 
and therefore as a moment of this en- 
counter itself. 

Only thus can we explain the his- 
torical salvific perspective of the sac- 
raments, inasmuch as they are: 

1) a celebration of the mystery of 
the cross (a commemorative sign), 
since the eternally existent redemp- 
tive deed of the Son of God became 
an historical, genuine sacrifice on the 
cross ; 

2) actual giving of grace (a dem- 
onstrative sign), since the recipient 
of sacraments is actually included in 
the eternally abiding redemptive 
deed ; 

3) A germinating anticipation of 
the parousia (a prognostic sign), 
since they cause the actual presence 
of the Eschaton himself (in the Euch- 
arist) or at least (in the other six 
sacraments) his eternally existent re- 
demptive action. 


Worship and sanctification 

We have already seen that Jesus is 
the person who in his humanity not 
only offers us God’s grace, but who 
also in our name accepts it in a loving 
spirit of religious obedience. In his 
salvific actions, therefore, we find a 
double aspect: cult or worship with 
reference to God and sanctification 
with reference to men. 

Clearly, then, in this primal sacra- 
ment that is Christ, the redemptive 
deed is a liturgical cult-mystery be- 
cause it is done in our name (/eiton 
or leiton ergon: the work of the 
people) ; at the same time it is the 
redemptive gift of sanctification. Both 
are performed by God in a human 
nature. 











These two aspects appear again in 
the sacraments of the Church as a 
mystery celebration of the redemp- 
tion, in which Christ remains the 
actual high priest or liturgist. In and 
through the Church, which makes his- 
torically perceptible the redeeming 
grace of the cross, Christ sacramen- 
talizes his heavenly “intercession for 
us.” The grace which works in the 
sacraments is the fullness of the grace 
of Christ, shared by the living Church. 
Hence the sacraments are not only 
salvific signs of the sanctifying cult 
of Christ; they are also signs of the 
cult proper to the Church herself in 
union with Christ. They are the cultic 
expression of inner worship of God. 

Dispositions of recipient 

All this belongs to the constitution 
of an ecclesiastically valid sacrament, 
which grants its grace effectively by 
its own operation (ex opere operato), 
unless the recipient places an impedi- 
ment by failing to incorporate him- 
self into the cultic prayer of the 
Church. But precisely because of this 
prayer value, a valid sacrament un- 
fruitfully received can later “come to 
life.” No single sacrament is ever 
completely unfruitful because it has 
worth as the sacramental prayer of 
Christ in and through his Church. 

The meaning of the traditional 
formula—“The sacraments cause 
what they signify” — now becomes 
clear. In their visibility (sign), they 
are the redemptive will of Christ him- 
self for the faithful who receive them. 

The interior religious state of one 


Sacrifice 


the very ideal of sacrifice. 


who receives a sacrament is not 
merely a disposition that exists prior 
to or apart from the sacrament; it 
enters into the very nature of the 
fruitful sacrament. Although the re- 
ligious experience contributes in no 
way to the sacrament’s validity, nev- 
ertheless only by an authentic re- 
ligious impulse does the recipient’s 
participation in the Church’s cult- 
mystery become a worthy sacramental 
expression of his longing for grace 
and his will for encounter with Christ. 
The personal religious dispositions 
(which vary in sacraments of the liv- 
ing and of the dead) are thus sacra- 
mentalized to effect a real, personal 
encounter with Christ. 

Evidently, then, the sacraments are 
not automatons, dispensing us from 
the religious striving necessary to at- 
tain the grace of reconciliation and 
intimacy with God. In human life, 
besides ordinary acts, there are those 
decisive acts in which the person 
achieves a more intense expression of 
himself. Such are the sacramental 
acts intended to be in the Christian’s 
life. They are intended to bring us 
into vital contact with God’s own de- 
cisive act of salvation. Each of them 
is a concealed encounter on our Em- 
maus path to the Eschaton, where the 
believing heart will burst into flame. 
Each is an encounter that brings a 
comforting moral certitude (lacking in 
extra-sacramental grace) of Christ’s 
redemptive will for us. “It is you, O 
Christ, that I find in your sacraments” 
(St. Ambrose, ML 14, 875). 


Matthias J. Scheeben, The Mysteries of Christianity, trans. by Cyril Vollert, S.J. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946), 437. 


Death to one’s own life, and transition to life in God and for God, represent 
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The kerygma of salvation 


Excerpted from Martin Ramsauer, S.J., ‘Analysis of the 
“Kerygmatic Approach,’”’ Mission Bulletin, 11 (April, 1959), 860. 


THIS IS THE MESSAGE WE PROCLAIM: 


Se IR: IN ooo ncetinmntiincneesneniebpnopibierinsnsciigntid Eph. 2:7 
the Father in heaven has called us -............2.........-scssseeseeceeeeseeeceeeees 1 Pet. 5:10 
to be united with him in life and joy, -.............----...----eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees John 17 :21 
i EI LL AE A Eph. 2:7 
ES I 5th coceneshenteninanenainsitndinsebscocennedhorhibiiig 1 Pet. 5:10 
him he gave as the fulfillment of his covenant with Israel .............. Luke 22 :20 
I NT ce ctatmittnetionciqnenenicnpentocbounpe 1 John 4:10 
and into his likeness he desires that we be conformed, . isniichscrmghenil Rom. 8 :29 
so that, baptized into union with Christ’s death, .........2.0.0......... .... Rom. 6:3 
lh NET AINE DG OI. acdessersice os hvsseed ....Rom. 6:11 
and being one with him through a death like his, 

we shall also be one with him by a resurrection like his. ................ Rom. 6:5 
Thus born anew of water and Holy Spirit, .........................c00 John 3:5, 7 
all of us were introduced into one body through baptism; .............. 1 Cor. 12:13 
and—made partakers of the divine nature— —....02.00..2-e. 2 Pet. 1:4 
EL CRE SEES Sone Cone Cae eee NORTE ERENT 1 John 3:1 
Sine: AICI III diitieceigetscttes NB henrntndlnseatenncoestonnisidemacensiinbhiesionih 2 Cor. 5:17 


And because we are God’s children, 

he has sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts ...........0.0..0....0.....-. Gal. 4:6 
that we may render service 

which is new and according to the Spirit, 


not old and according to the letter, .........................---.-.--ssecseesesceeeore Rom. 7 :6 
and continually offer to God through Christ 

OI I cca caret Sie Chere na ans birdnci ative cnkcressnthendensidiahinasioooin Heb. 13:15 
pe ee eee 1 Cor. 6:19 
and truly Christ’s body, the compiement of him, ............. Seevssneanet Eph. 1 :23 
united and nourished by Christ’s own flesh and blood, .................. John 6 :56f 
Se re Ne Or III, |< cencitegnhsst Rtaid psibssctianapicnnnts Wcisematecteigiicoest Rom. 6:4 
guided by those who rule his church .......................... Heb. 13:17: Acts 20:28 
to follow Christ our first-born brother, .................... Matt. 16:24; Rom. 8 :29 
in whom we have been sanctified and called to be saints, ................ 1 Cor. 1:2 
living by faith that expresses itself in love, -................. Rom. 1:17; Gal. 5:6 
re ee Ue I Ny issn tsintitccentcinecmsiclinnsenncintpseciimini Tit. 3:8 

so that, when death is swallowed up in victory, ...........-....-.--.-0----- 1 Cor. 15:54 
we may gain the kingdom of God and his glory, .....................-....-- 1 Thes. 2:12 
as heirs of God, 

I NY MII IID 5 ckasivscanianinsiceshpsitirnelinhnsishienseledsiitiiiniieninadinnessielin Rom. 8 :17 
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The risen Christ and the liturgy 


The Christ we worship in the liturgy is the living, glorified Christ. 
Liturgical worship is a twofold movement which leads to 

Christ and through Christ to the Father. The liturgy thus 
becomes a dynamic action of the faithful in union with Christ. 
The whole man, body and soul, is imperceptibly transformed 

into the likeness of the glorified Christ through the 


power of the Holy Spirit. 


“Der verherrlichte Mensch Christus und die Liturgie,”’ Liturgisches 


Jahrbuch, 8 (1958), 205-217. 


W.. I visited the Brussels 


World Fair in 1958, I found the prob- 
lem of man’s conquest of death ex- 
pressly treated in only two exhibits: 
the pavilions of the Soviet Union and 
the Vatican. All other pavilions were 
silent on this problem. No one de- 
sired to disturb the theme of progress 
and splendid technical achievement ; 
but technical progress, after all, is 
mute in the face of this problem. 

The Soviet exhibit consisted of a 
bronze statuary which depicted three 
defiant, enslaved workers condemned 
to death as victims of “capitalistic 
terror” with the inscription “stronger 
than death.” This exhibit reveals the 
bankruptcy of a secular humanism in 
the face of death. It offers no real 
victory; its only answer is that man 
should walk the path into nothingness 
with clenched teeth. 

The exhibit in the Vatican pavilion 
consisted of a coffin, the symbol of 
man’s inevitable fate, over which tow- 
ered a statue of the risen Redeemer. 
One could have inscribed beneath it : 
“stronger than death.” For here is the 
real conquest of death. This man died 
and then rose victoriously from the 
dead. And all who believe in him will 
also pass through death into the life 
of his resurrection. 

Christian humanism does not scoff 
at the divine commission given to 


man to subdue the earth. Nor does 
it deny the great values of technical 
progress. But the defiant homo faber 
of the Soviet exhibit cannot be its 
model. The true model of Christian 
humanism is the glorified Son of God. 
It is only in union with him that we 
can once again become the perfect 
men God intended when he created 
the first human beings, and which 
he reconstituted when he sent his 
Son, the second Adam, to redeem us. 
It is only in union with Christ, the 
second Adam, that we can overcome 
death and enter into the fullness of 
the manhood of Jesus Christ. 


Liturgy an encounter 


Pope Pius XII defined the liturgy 
in Mediator Dei as the enduring 
priesthood of Jesus Christ. This defi- 
nition stresses the liturgy’s special 
function and significance of bringing 
us into living contact with the glori- 
fied Christ. Only he who meets Christ 
and continually renews this encounter 
can accompany him to his Father. 

The truth must not be forgotten 
that Christ is no mediator in the sense 
that John the Baptist was. John him- 
self always retreats completely from 
the picture. Christ does not and can- 
not ; he is not the friend of the bride- 
groom but the bridegroom himself. 
He is the co-equal Son of the Father 
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who became man in order to draw 
humanity to himself and surrender it 
to his Father at the end of time. The 
kingdom of heaven resembles a father 
who holds a marriage feast for his 
son (Matt. 22:2). The Son, then, is 
the goal of the great movement of 
love offered by humanity in response 
to the salvific plan of God. 

The beginning of this encounter 
with the risen Lord is in liturgical 
prayer. It is not true, as we often 
hear, that all liturgical prayer must 
be directed to the Father through 
Christ. This rule is true for the litur- 
gical prayer of the priest. But the 
prayer of the people is often addressed 
directly to the glorified Lord. At 
Mass, for example, the people directly 
address Christ in the Kyriz, the sec- 
ond part of the Gloria, the Benedictus, 
and the Agnus Dei. The hymns of the 
Office, also, are directed in large 
measure to Christ. 

Investigations into early Christian 
devotional use of the psalms reveal a 
custom of praying the psalms to 
Christ, a usage just as old and authen- 
tic as St. Augustine’s custom of pray- 
ing the psalms with Christ. This early 
Christian prayer differs from the me- 
dieval practice of addressing the child 
Jesus or the suffering Redeemer. 
Rather it was an encounter with the 
glorified Lord to whom one might 
say whatever was said to the Lord, 
Yahweh, in the Old Testament. 

Encounter with the risen Redeemer 
is intensified in the sacraments. The 
sacraments signify contact with the 
glorified Lord in a new, almost phys- 
ical, sense. In baptism the glorified 
Christ takes possession of the new 
Christian for the first time. In pen- 
ance, the sinner, burdened with his 
guilt, meets the living Lord. He finds 
him a merciful judge and physician. 
All the rest of the sacraments have 
no other object than to continue and 
to deepen this contact with the living 
Lord. Edward H. Schillebeeckx, O.P., 
writes of this sacramental encounter 
with Christ: “In the sacraments we 
encounter the bodily absent Christ in 
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a fixed corporal manner. . . . Conse- 
quently, there are no separated sacra- 
ments. The sacraments are a personal 
encounter with the glorified man 
Jesus and, in him, with the living 
God.”” The relation of love which is 
invisible in liturgical prayer now be- 
comes sensible and visible in the sac- 
raments. This idea is beautifully 
expressed by St. Ambrose : “You have 
shown yourself to me, face to face, 
O Lord; for it is you that I find in 
your sacraments.” 


Christ: risen and present 


The notion of encounter with 
Christ, of movement to Christ, 
reaches its greatest and most unique 
intensity in the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist. The glorified Lord himself 
comes to us in bodily form. Let us 
consider this encounter in the Mass. 

F. X. Durrwell, C.SS.R., (La Rés- 
urrection de Jésus: Mystére de salut) 
speaks of the Mass: “The breaking of 
bread among the disciples at the Last 
Supper made it possible for the ex- 
perience of the presence of the risen 
Lord to endure through time. His- 
torically speaking, this is the first 
explanation of the meaning of the 
Mass: The Lord is alive and present 
among his disciples who have gathered 
together for the breaking of bread.” 
This explanation remains the first 
one for us also. All instruction and 
preaching on the Mass should begin 
with the notion of the presence of the 
Lord. The point must be stressed that 
the Lord who was glorified because 
of his passion and death wishes to 
enter our gathering today. He desires 
to eat the supper with us. Once this 
initial explanation of the Mass has 
been grasped, one can then unveil 
the deepest significance of the mys- 
tery of the Mass: the sacrifice of the 
cross which takes place, here and 
now, among us. 

Viewing the celebration of the Eu- 
charist as an encounter with the risen 
Lord, two highpoints are discernible. 
The first occurs at the Gospel. All 
the various prayers which precede the 





actual eucharistic celebration con- 
verge toward this first meeting with 
Christ in the Gospel. The Lord comes 
into the assembly in the form of his 
word. The people greet him with the 
response, “Glory to thee, O Lord.” 
The second highpoint of the encounter 
occurs at the Consecration and Com- 
munion, when the people meet Christ 
himself corporally in the Eucharist. 

This theme of encounter with the 
risen Lord in the Mass strongly influ- 
enced eucharistic piety in the early 
centuries. The response of the people, 
“We have lifted our hearts to the 
Lord,” recited in the Preface of the 
Mass, was often understood as a 
reference to the glorified Christ. In- 
deed, one might say that this response 
is the leitmotif of the whole frame- 
work of the liturgy in which we meet 
Christ. The Church and all her mem- 
bers lift up their hearts to the glorified 
man Jesus who approaches them in 
the liturgy. 


Through Christ 
The liturgy, however, is much more 


than an encounter with the glorified 
man Christ. This initial phase of the 
liturgy is important. But it would be 
a fatal mistake to stop there. This 
would result in a permanently impov- 
erished understanding of the riches of 
the liturgy. The movement to Christ 
tends to merge into a movement 
through Christ. The glorified Christ 
is not only the bridegroom ; he is also 
our head and our highpriest. As high- 
priest, he draws his members into his 
own prayer and sacrifice, and then 
offers them to his Father. 

The Kyrie and the second part of 
the Gloria—prayers offered to Christ 
by the people—flow into the Collect, 
the official prayer of the Church re- 
cited by the priest. The Collect always 
closes with the words, “through our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, thy Son.” Christ 
desired that his coming be more than 
a mere manifestation of God among 
men. Above all, he was to be the way. 
As high priest, Christ leads all men 
back to God. 


In the early Church the psalms 
were often viewed as the prayer of 
Christ himself. The voice of the head 
of the body blended with the voice of 
the praying body. St. Augustine never 
tired of repeating the truth, “The 
psalm is the voice of the whole Christ, 
body and head.” 

The sacraments, too, are more than 
a mere meeting with Christ g'orified. 
They are acts of worship of the eter- 
nal highpriest himself. As Schille- 
beeckx observes : “In and through the 
Church Christ sacramentalizes his in- 
tercession for us. . . . Consequently, 
every sacrament administered to the 
faithful is both a sacramental petition 
for grace on behalf of the faithful and 
also a petition of Christ hiimself. It is 
to this petition of Christ that the 
petition of the Church is actually 
united.” 

The progressive development in the 
liturgy of the movement through 
Christ achieves its fullest expression 
in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
One misses the real meaning of the 
Mass if he views it merely as a mani- 
festation of our Lord. It is precisely 
in the Mass that the glorified man 
Christ, under the sign of his redeem- 
ing passion, assumes his role as our 
head and highpriest. He draws his 
Church into the redeeming sacrifice 
of Calvary which is mysteriously re- 
presented, and which he, in turn, of- 
fers to the Father. This movement 
through Christ is the meaning behind 
the ancient law of the Roman liturgy : 
The prayer of the priest at the altar 
can ascend to the Father only through 
the Son. 

We have seen that Communion is 
the purest expression of our “bodily” 
encounter with the glorified man 
Christ. But it is much more. It is a 
sacrificial banquet in which we receive 
the immolated body of Christ as our 
food. Consequently, the highest form 
of the movement to Christ becomes, 
at the same time, the most profound 
expression of the movement through 
Christ to the Father. For the head 
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includes the members in his move- 
ment of sacrifice and love to the 
Father. 

We have seen that the theme of 
the movement to Christ is summed up 
in the Preface prayer, “We have lifted 
our hearts to the Lord.” Further 
study revealed that the movement 
through Christ is at the very heart of 
the liturgy. The prayer of the priest 
concluding the Canon of the Mass 
capitulates this movement very well: 
“Through him, and with him, and in 
him is to thee God, Father Almighty, 
in the unity of the Holy Spirit, all 
honor and glory.” 

The double role of the glorified man 
Christ, as bridegroom and highpriest, 
was certainly evident during the early 
growth of the liturgical cycle. For at 
first there was but one feast par ex- 
cellence in the yearly cycle—Easter. 
Each Sunday was regarded as simply 
a “little Easter,” the day commemo- 
rating the resurrection. The subse- 
quent introduction of many feasts 
changed this emphasis. But the recent 
restoration of the Easter Vigil has 
helped to renew the Easter spirit at 
the heart of the liturgical year. After 
all, what is the purpose of all the 
feasts of Christ and the saints in the 
liturgy ? They are designed to lead to 
an encounter with the glorified man 
Jesus who, under the sign of his re- 
deeming passion, leads us home to 
the Father. 


Power of the Spirit 

Whenever we encounter the glori- 
fied Christ and approach the Father 
through him, it is through the Holy 
Spirit that Christ works in us. This 
encounter with Christ and this ap- 
proach to the Father demand as a 
prerequisite the possession of the 
Spirit. We cannot even say “Lord 
Jesus” or “Abba, Father” without the 
help of the Spirit (2 Cor. 12:3; Rom. 
8:15). It is through the liturgy that 
we receive a deeper possession and 
richer infusion of the Spirit. The 
effects of our sins are swept away by 
the power of the Spirit given us by 
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the glorified Christ. Perhaps this is 
a meaning behind the words of St. 
John: “The Spirit had not yet come, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified” 
(John 7 :39). This giving of the Spirit 
is constantly renewed within the 
framework of the liturgy. Its goal is 
the mysterious transformation of man 
which Paul speaks of: “It is given to 
us, all alike, to catch the glory of the 
Lord as in a mirror, with faces un- 
veiled ; and so we become transfigured 
into the same likeness, borrowing 
glory from that glory, as the spirit of 
the Lord enables us” (2 Cor. 3:18). 

The decisive role of the liturgy in 
relation to Christian humanism is now 
evident. The liturgy brings us into 
contact with the glorified Christ. He 
unites himself to us in order to form 
us in his own image. It is the image 
which we will fully embody when we 
have passed victoriously through 
death by his power. In every genuine 
celebration of liturgy, we impercepti- 
bly grow to full maturity in Christ. 

The process of transformation into 
the likeness of the glorified Christ is 
not merely psychological. Christ also 
has a body, the one he received from 
his mother Mary and which rose in 
glory on Easter morning from the 
grave. Redemption has been promised 
to our body also. In the liturgy our 
body is achieving the goal of perfect, 
glorified humanity. Do not the sacra- 
ments engage man on the material 
side of his nature? The whole man, 
body and soul, receives in the Eucha- 
rist what theologians call the pledge 
of eternal life. 

The humanism which wells up from 
the liturgy is the only humanism that 
can face death without anxiety. Death, 
after all, is but the transition to full, 
perfect human life with the glorified 
Christ. One has only to listen to the 
consoling words of the liturgy uttered 
at the death bed and the grave—there 
where secular humanism is mute and 
dumb—to realize that triumph over 
death emerges from contact with the 
glorified Christ. 





warfare would be removed. But I do not 
believe that scientists are convinced that 
such weapons are possible. Moreover, I am 
assured: 1) We have not been testing—at 
least, not chiefly—nuclear weapons of this 
hypothetically innocent type, but bombs that 
would indeed annihilate all life within a 
considerable part of their radius of action. 
2) Any nation being defeated by the em- 
ployment of these limited nuclear weapons, 
rather than accept defeat, would in fact 
make use of the immorally unlimited nu- 
clear weapons which it had been stockpiling 
and testing. We are, I am convinced, bury- 
ing our heads ostrich-like in the sand if 
we believe that a major war will be waged 
henceforward without the employment of 
nuclear weapons of mass annihilation. 

Atomic warfare of the type now being 
prepared would involve the agonizing death 
of millions of innocent men, women, and 
children, and an appalling legacy of disease 
and suffering to future generations. At this 
point traditional doctrine does intervene and 
in no uncertain form. War even for a just 
cause is unjustifiable if waged by immoral 
means. What means could be more immoral 
than this wholesale massacre and torture 
of the innocent? War is unjustifiable if 
the good to be expected from victory is 
less than the evil that would be produced 
by the war. This also is obviously true of 
the nuclear war now envisaged and pre- 
pared. War is unjustifiable, Father Murray 
says, if there is not “a solid probability” 
of success. In a war necessarily involving 
hideous defeat and total disaster for both 
parties, this probability cannot exist. 

In spite of the many tortures and po- 
litical murders committed by their tyrants, 
the Hungarians are far better off under 
Soviet rule than if they had been victims 
of the atomic bomb. The death and suffer- 
ing would have been immeasurably greater. 
I have the uneasy suspicion that in spite 
of his condemnation of Hiroshima, Father 
Murray prefers a world ravaged by nuclear 
warfare to a world ruled by Communism. 
This unfortunately is the view taken by 
many Catholics and as such requires an 
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answer. I reply: No end however good, 
not even the destruction of Marxian Com- 
munist rule, can justify the immorality of 
mass murder. 

If we permit the external victory of Com- 
munism rather than commit the sin of nu- 
clear massacre, God will not permit our 
obedience to his law to result in an interior 
and final victory of irreligion. Actually, 
despite more than forty years of Commun- 
ist tyranny, religion survives in Russia 
today and not only among the aged. Though 
under a Communist government for four- 
teen years, Poland is fervently Catholic, 
far more Catholic than France or Italy. 
Martyrdoms are a far more effective de- 
fense of God’s cause than bombs. It is the 
sword of the spirit, not the temporal sword, 
that will prove mortal to antichrist. Any 
Catholic who doubts this has already sur- 
rendered to Communism, surrendered his 
heart and mind. For he has accepted the 
fundamental Marxist lie—its materialism— 
that matter is more powerful because more 
real than spirit. 

Unjustifiable war, so the traditional doc- 
trine teaches, is murder. No man, however, 
may morally cooperate in murder. There- 
fore, if and when a war otherwise justi- 
fiable employs immoral means, as in the 
last war the area bombing of German cities 
and the atom bomb in Japan, it becomes 
ipso facto unjustifiable and murder. In 
consequence every Catholic combatant is 
morally bound to refuse to fight. More- 
over, it is immoral to take any part in 
preparing or testing a nuclear weapon 
whose employment will entail the slaughter 
of non-combatants. 

Father Murray does not merely reject, 
as I do, absolute pacifism; he pronounces 
it a doctrine no Catholic can hold. I must 
protest. The fact that the Church has 
enrolled among her martyrs St. Maximilian 
who died for conscientious objection to war 
as such and has even inserted into her 
liturgy a reference to St. Martin’s con- 
scientious objection to defend the Roman 
Empire against barbarian invasion, proves 
that both pacifist and soldier may achieve 
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a sanctity officially recognized and that 
each therefore is equally orthodox. This 
considered liturgical judgment is surely a 
more weighty utterance of the mind of 
the Church than the obiter dictum of an 
encyclical admittedly not an infallible pro- 
nouncement. Moreover, Father Murray 
passes over in silence the strong condemna- 
tions of the conscription by nineteenth cen- 
tury popes. They should be better known 
and more accessible than they are. 

E. I. WATKIN 
42 Barton Rd. 
Torquay, Devon, England 


Eprtor: Politics is not simply a branch of 
ethics or an extension of ethics. It depends 
on ethics for standards and for direction; 
but its proper action is that of prudential 
determinations as to means, measure, and 
rate of progress. The ideal is generally not 
attainable and sometimes it cannot even be 
recommended or advocated. Father John 
Courtney Murray has made a valiant and 
reasonably successful effort to bridge the 
gap between abstract moral theorizing and 
practical decision. 

Although the launching of the sputnik and 
the development of thermonuclear bombs 
have not changed the problems of mankind 
in a qualitative sense, the time-table is 
shortened; the force and destructive power 
has been multiplied; the number of persons 
likely to be involved is increased. The 
possibility and potentiality of nuclear war 
demand an effort to lay down moral guide- 
lines well ahead of the time for decision. 

Father Murray’s article serves two most 
important purposes. It reasserts and, I 
think, proves that the traditional doctrine 
relating to a just war is pertinent and 
applicable today. The traditional doctrine 
demonstrates that there is a reasonable 
and realistic and moral position between 
the false dilemma of pacificism or total 
war, between surrender to Communism or 
all-out continuous warfare with it. It also 
provides a guide to political leaders and 
to the public for reaching practical decisions 
on the issues of war and peace and the 
means which are permitted or required. 

A consideration of the traditional doc- 
trine leads to several practical conclusions 
related to the international and military 
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policy of the United States. 

1. The emphasis and direction of effort 
must be toward positive programs to pro- 
mote peace and toward use of measures 
short of war in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. On the whole the political 
efforts to avoid war have been more con- 
structive since 1945 than in any 
period of our national history. After World 
War I, for example, we rejected member- 
ship in the League of Nations; after World 
War II we helped to organize the United 
Nations and have supported it strongly in 
the years since. After World War I we 
refused to make economic concessions to 
European nations, even for the war debts; 
following World War II we have developed 
a whole series of programs to aid not only 
our former allies but even our former ene- 
mies as well as those nations uncommitted, 
then and now, to our foreign policy. 

2. The traditional doctrine, it seems to 
me, supports a policy of preparedness, in- 
cluding the development and perfection of 
nuclear weapons for use in total defense. 
The judgment of the moral use of nuclear 
weapons, of course, requires an applica- 
tion of the principle of double effect and 
other moral principles just as did the de- 
cisions for the shelling of cities in World 
War I, the obliteration bombing of World 
War II and the dropping of atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. One non- 
combatant or civilian exposed in a city to 
shell fire in 1918 is as much a noncombat- 
ant as a civilian in a city struck by a 
nuclear bomb. 

3. The traditional doctrine establishes the 
obligation to maintain defensive forces to 


other 


wage limited war or to contain aggressors. 
4. It supports efforts to develop collective 
security programs which make clear to a 
potential aggressor that his aggression 
against any nation will be an act of war 
against the united community of nations. 
The consequences to humanity of great 
power without adequate moral control are 
such that it is imperative to clarify the 
moral position and to bring life and the 
institutions of power—economic, social, and 
political—within a moral framework. 
Eucene J. McCartuy 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
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